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THE BEGGARS—REMBRANDT. 


AN ART FOR ENTHUSIASTS. 


THE increase of interest in everything relating to 
art which very recent years have witnessed among us, 
appears to many only as a passing freak of fashion, 
which will soon give place to some other whim as all- 
absorbing for the moment and as short-lived in the end. 
Perhaps the best evidence that it is more than this is 
found in the directions it has taken, and in the forms it 
has assumed, rather than in the ardor which, in certain 
quarters at least, distinguishes its devotees. — 

The movement is popular in the fullest sense. There 
might have been a good deal more founding of art 


schools than we have seen, more rearing of public 
monuments, more giving of state commissions for works 
of imposing size, with subjects of national importance. 
There might have been, in many ways, more ambi- 
tious and conspicuous movements in the patronage and 
encouragement of art by the few who occupy places 
from which such patronage and encouragement can be 
dispensed, without, at the same time, anything like the 
evidence of substantial improvement in popular stand- 
ards of taste which one sees everywhere to-day. For 
the impulse is felt, in one form or another, in every 
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household, and a touch of refinement is given to the 
humblest, which, however slight, is everywhere regarded 
as genuine and sincere. 

I am not speaking of ‘‘ household art’’ in any re- 
stricted sense, but only of that which is distinctively 
domestic and familiar, as opposed to that which is 
meant for the public place; and the changes one no- 
tices in the relation of almost everything pertaining to 
these private needs, though following prevalent fash- 
ions, of course—we always do that—are yet, it must be 


allowed, with hardly an exception, changes in the direc- 
tion of those preferences that are recognized as ‘‘ar- 
tistic,’’ because associated in our minds with an influence 
which lives through the changes of fashion, and which 
gives enduring value to whatever is felt to be in har- 
mony with its spirit. 

The increased interest which is felt in etching, and 
the changed feeling with which it has come to be re- 
garded, is significant of this improvement in the public 
taste. Not that the densest ignorance of its methods 
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and completest misapprehension of its spirit are not 
prevalent enough, as they are prevalent concerning 
other arts; not that much of the enthusiasm one hears 
expressed about it is anything more than harmless 
‘‘oush,”? which would expend itself as lavishly and as 
aimlessly on some other subject if this were wanting ; 
not that young ladies, in many respects well brought up, 
and who might at least be reasonably expected to under- 
stand the meaning of common English words, are not 
still to be found in great numbers who confound etching 
with work in pen and ink and misapply the name to the 
more or less artistic devices which they execute, by this 
means, on holly-wood or linen; not that, to large num- 
bers of very respectable citizens who turn with plea- 
sure the leaves of illustrated books, or regularly expend 
a portion of their income on prints for their walls, an 
ctching is not still a kind of slip-shod and out-at-elbows 
‘ engraving, to which they much prefer the tidy trimness 
of the steel plate, with its formal and perhaps machine- 
made lines; but among those who have learned to 
recognize what is genuine and original, under whatever 
form it is presented, etching has long ago come to be 
regarded as among the most satisfactory of the arts 
which the printing press disseminates. Most of all, 
perhaps, this is the case with artists who find in the 
directness of its methods enlarged opportunities for ar- 
tistic expression, as well as a healthful change in their 
habits of work and exercise for faculties which the 
painter is apt to neglect ; and if the renewed activity in 


. 


the arts and the apparent love for them which we notice 
on every hand is indeed a genuine awakening of the ar- 
tistic spirit among a people who have systematically 
neglected it hitherto, it need hardly be wondered at 
that among the first branches of art to feel the new im- 
pulse should be one which lends itself so readily to the 
expression of this spirit. 

A very large and successful exhibition by the Society 
of Etchers has been open in Philadelphia since Christ- 
mas, and an equally important one by the New York 
society will. be opened in that city next month. The 
most original and distinguished etcher of modern times, 
Mr. Seymour Haden, of London, is spending the winter 
with us, and has given his views about his beloved art 
before large and enthusiastic audiences in the principal 
cities. It is worth while—and the time is a favorable 
one—to consider some of the claims for preference 
which etching makes, and some of the causes which 
have hitherto hindered their recognition. 

‘¢ The comparison,’’ says Mr. Haden, “of the etching 
needle with the burin is the comparison of the pen with 
the plow.” The lecturer, in his zeal, has sometimes gone 
out of his way to belittle and degrade a very noble art, 
and as far as he means in the simile to make the plow 
a symbol of clumsiness and the engraver only a plodding 
toiler, Iam sure he is unjust, Within certain limits, 
however, the comparison is not unfair, and expresses 
with considerable truth the relation between the un- 
trammeled expression of mental activity which is possi- 
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AT THE FOUNTAIN—J. F. MILLET. 


ble on the one hand, and the patient and persevering 
industry, which is certainly a conspicuous element of 
success, on the other. 

It is the least satisfactory way of advocating the 
merits of one art to assail another. This is the mistake 
which has been made by Mr. Haden, and I should not, 
in anything I have to say about etching, continue the 
comparison with engraving at all, if the common objec- 
tions to etching did not seem to be chiefly associated 
with and perhaps owing to such a comparison. If then, 
I ask the reader to consider for a moment the purpose 
of both the etcher’s and the. engraver’s work, and the 
sources of such interest as we feel in both their per- 
formances, he will please understand that the compari- 
son between them, which is inevitable, is rather an 
attempt to vindicate the one than an effort to disparage 
the other. 

Such a consideration involves, at the outset, nothing 
less than an inquiry into the spirit and purpose of art 
itself. Is it an affair of mental capacity and emotion, or 
is it a struggle with material obstacles to the utterance 
of these? Ina sense it is both. But I think we shall 
all agree that the noblest form of expression is. that 
which voices the emotion with most directness, and in 
which the physizal effort is least apparent. 


This, of course, is all that is meant by the saws about 
its being the ‘‘end of art to conceal art,” on the one 
hand, and on the other, that those arts are “‘fine’”’ in 
the truest sense, in-which the material employed offers 
least difficulty in its manipulation, an attempt at clas- 
sification which has before now been applied to the 
several arts. It is unsatisfactory, certainly, if for no 
other reason than that it is difficult if not impossible 
to tell which art is ‘‘ easier ’’ than another, but it con- 
tains an element of truth as indicating that the mind 
does its best work when it is hindered the least. 

Not that the spectacle of‘ the mind triumphing over 
material difficulties is not in itself a very noble one ; 
but this is, for the most part, a question of ingenuity 
and persistence in other fields than those we are con- 
templating, chiefly in that of mechanics, and it only 
confuses our whole conception of the nature of things 
to mix up our feelings regarding these with our ideas 
concerning art. 

Now, great as the artistic capacity of the really emi- 
nent engravers has often been, the evidence of ingenuity 
and persistence which their work necessarily bears is 
so great that it is not strange if it sometimes blinds us 
to the former quality, especially since so large a part of 
the engraver’s effort has always been directed to the re- 
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production and dissemination of the creations of others. 
So large a part, I say, because it is by no means true, 


as some have asserted, that engraving is, in its nature, — 


exclusively imitative, and that it is essentially an art at 
second-hand. 

It is probably not so much because its capability of 
original expression is so limited that artists do not 
oftener practice engraving, but because the mechanical 
difficulties are so great and the amount of time required 
to overcome them so out of proportion to what it is in 
other arts. I do indeed think that the opportunities 
for the expression of individual peculiarities of thought 
and feeling are greater in etching than in engraving, 
and that if a comparison must be made, the former is 


zine, there have appeared from time to time engravings 
which have been cut on wood in fac-simile of etchers’ 
work. ‘As examples at the same time of patient skill 
and of exquisite refinement of the perceptive faculties 
they are marvelous; but I wonder how many of the 
readers who admired them for a moment as they turned 
the leaves were aware that into each of those little 
“* cuts,’’ as they are called, went the labor of perhaps a 
month. A month’s hard work to copy on wood the 
lines which the artist-etcher had dashed off in a morn- 
ing! If I admired the skill of the engraver less, I should 
feel less regret that it had not been more worthily em- 
ployed. 

With the steel engraver the case is still worse, for 


REST—H. LEROLLE. 


the finer art of the two, for this reason as well as for 
the simple fact that less severe and less prolonged effort 
is apparent in the one than in the other; for it seems to 
me that evidence of labor, so far from giving pieasure— 
which, under the names of ‘‘ conscience,”’ etc., it seems 
tosome people to do—is always a terrible drawback to 
the enjoyment of a work of art, 

I hope such considerations as these do not prevent 
my appreciation of the work of . the engraver, and I be- 
lieve I am not wanting in admiration either for the 
exquisite skill or the devoted enthusiasm which the 
best of his class constantly show. I have no doubt that 
he very often possesses noble powers, both mental and 
moral, in which many a successful etcher is sadly defi- 
cient, or for which he finds little employment ; but this 
does not alter, for a moment, the question concerning 
the artistic qualities of the two arts. 

Among the superb illustrations in The Century maga- 


it is no uncommon thing for him to spend years on 
a single plate. Think of an artist of spirit, and with 
such splendid powers as many an engraver possesses, 
being chained to his stool like that, to copy, afterall, the 
work of somebody else ! Talk about devotion to art and 
the beauty of the self-sacrificing spirit! The engraver 


_is your true martyr when he possesses any spirit, or any 


enthusiasm at all. 

Now the peculiar and, indeed, the only distinctive 
merit of etching is that, while much richer in resources 
than the crayon or pen and ink, the hand is as free as 
it is when either of these is employed. Free in the sense 
of allowing extreme rapidity of execution, as well as in 
admitting methods of treatment the most varied and 
original. 

‘“* Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race obtains a foothold, 
there will be horse-racing and portrait-painting,’’ said 
an acute observer of another day ; and wherever the ar- 
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tistic spirit is understood and appreciated, the claims of 
etching cannot fail to be recognized. By precisely the 
same rule, the causes of its unpopularity, when it is un- 
popular, may be understood, too, and prevalent mis- 
conceptions concerning it may be shown to be only a 
part of the prevalent misconceptions concerning art 
itself. What artist has not been mortified to find what 
different qualities than those he has striven after, his 
patron values in his work? What court-painter has not 
at some time earned his bread rather through the paint- 
ing of buttons and ribbons than of men and women ? 
Now, steel engraving has one distinguishing merit. 
No other method is comparable to it for the rendering 
of subtle gradations of light. Nothing can excel the 
delicacy of its tones in the hands of a master—a deli- 
cacy which makes it possible to imitate with surprising 
accuracy the daintiest textures. Not even the painter 
can render with more truthfulness the sheen of satin or 
the softness of down, the glitter of metal or the tender 
light of an evening sky. All this is obtained at a con- 
siderable sacrifice, it is true—the sacrifice of almosi 
everything that the artist commonly values in the way 
of individual expression and natural suggestion, but it 
is obtained all the same, and let due credit be always 


given for it. The substitution, by the engraver, of me- 
chanical precision and formal arrangement in the lines 
employed for the freedom and versatility of the etcher’s 
needle, is closely associated with, if it is not in great 
measure responsible for, two influences which cannot 
sufficiently be deplored. In the first place—for I think 
this is the most serious of the two—the neatness and 
prettiness which the most commonplace steel engraving 
almost always shows ‘has come to take the place in popu- 
lar estimation of far more important qualities. So true 
is this that a work of art, executed in any medium, if it 
is to become in any sense “ popular,’’ must exhibit this 
flimsy quality, which generally goes by the name of 
** finish. ”’ 

It is this childish taste that makes possible the sale of 
those ridiculous travesties of sculpture with which 
Italian marble-cutters periodically flood the auction- 
shops. It is what prevents us from according to water- 
color, as practiced by the best modern painters, anything 
like the place to which it is entitled. It is what forces 
every young painter, who really has to live by his art, 
to tinker over his work for weeks after he has already 
done all that he feels is really worth doing, to make it 
**sell.”? Many a good picture°has been ruined in the 
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GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


process. ‘‘I painted it in two days,”’ said one of these 
men to me of a large landscape, the exhibition of which 
was regarded as something of an event a few years ago ; 
‘**but it’ would never have done to let it go so, and I 
worked at it two months after that, though I certainly 
did not improve it at all.’’ I am afraid that to the ave- 
rage patron this two months’ work was what com- 
mended the picture, however, and that the necessity for 
it which the painter felt is a pretty constant quantity in 
the calculations of artists who expect to find purchasers. 

Now if this so-called finish meant, as Mr. Ruskin 
says it ought to mean, ‘‘ added truth,” there would, of 
course, be nothing but what was eminently desirable in 
it. I am afraid that it very rarely means anything of 


_Gioscaesfer 


—CHARLES A. PLATT. 


the kind ; but that, almost without exception, it means 
only smoothness and neatness, the careful covering of 
the canvas with pretty color and in such a way that the 
brush-marks shall not show. What painter does not feel 
that so far from meaning added truth it usually means 
the suppression of truth—a toning down of the real facts 
in consideration of the tastes to which it is addressed, to 
the end that there may be, as in the court play, “‘ no of- 
fense in it ?” 

Now I believe the reasons that the merits of etching 
are not more generally appreciated is chiefly owing to 
this shortcoming of popular standards of judgment in 
art; and that the reason why good works of this class 
are not more universally admired is not because they 


A SPRING DAY IN AN OLD SUBURB—STEPHEN PARRISH. 
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are wanting in the subtle tones of the steel engraving, 
but because they have not its pretty surface and its air 
of perfect tidiness. Now it is easy enough for the 
etcher to obtain a good deal of this neatness if he 
chooses, as any one knows who has taken the trouble to 
inform himself how large a part of the steel engraver’s 
work is really etching, or who has ever seen such etch- 
ings as, for instance, Mr. Chapman’s pictures of the 
Roman Campagna, which were bitten by the acid in 
steel; but all is done as cleanly as an engraver would do 
it, the straight lines being ruled with as much precision 
as distinguishes the drawings of any architect’s appren- 
tice. 

I need not remind the reader that it is not for this 
kind of thing that the etcher cares, and that he would 


At the same time it will not be out of place here to 
remind the stickler for correctness of drawing that he is 
in some danger of confounding correctness of statement 
with correctness of impression and ez-pression, even if 
he does not, as many certainly do, confound beauty 
of outline with beautiful treatment by lines, and I have 
no apology to offer for the artist who has never learned 
how to draw. It is in him the unpardonable sin, for 
which he should be held to the strictest account, in these 
days, at least, when good drawing schools are estab- 
lished in almost every city. _ But really truthful draw- 
ing does not consist so much in imitation or definition 
of actual form as in the power to produce in a work of 
art the effect which the forms themselves produce in 
nature; a very different affair, as every artist and every 


MORNING ON THE RIVER—HENRY FARRER. 


rather not etch at all if his work is not to possess very 
different qualities from these. But it is not these popu- 
lar standards of judgment only to which the spirit of 
the best etching is opposed. It cannot be reconciled to 
that form of culture which crystallizes into academic 
formulas. Hence it has been called the ‘art of the 
bad draughtsman,” and, as Mr. Ruskin himself has 
styled it, ‘‘a bungling art.” 

To discuss, at anything like the length which its im- 
portance demands, the question as to what constitutes 
good drawing and what does not, is not the purpose, and 
would far exceed the limits, of this paper. It is, more- 


over, as I believe, quite unnecessary, at this time, to insist’ 


much upon the shortcomings of academical standards of 
correctness by which the draughtsman’s work is apt to 
be judged, partly because academical training is about 
the last thing from which art in America seems likely 
to suffer for many years to come, and partly because I 
think the academies and even the academicians have 
received rather more than their share of abuse already. 


> 


true connoisseur knows well enough. Now, necessary 
as it is that the artist should be able, on occasion, to 
define forms with a precise outline, it must be allowed 
that he needs to gain this power chiefly that he can af- 
ford to do without its exercise, for a hard outline is 
certainly the rarest thing to appear in nature; and I 
cannot help thinking that the peculiar charm of the 
etched line, its melting, tremulous quality, is largely 
owing to its truthfulness to the appearance of natural 
forms, the sharpest and most immovable of which have 
always an element of uncertainty about them, even 
when seen very near and in the clearest light. Now it 
is this truth of appearance that the draughtsman is after. 
No diagrams will answer, however accurate their mea- 
surements may be. His artis conventional, of course ; all 
art is conventional, from one end to the other, only his 
work will be strong if with original power he is not 
hampered by traditions, but makes the conventionalisms 
hisown. - . : 

Mr. Haden certainly goes too far when he says that 
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the engraved line is ‘‘ without identity,’ for men of the 
most original power have often managed to express them- 
selves by means of the burin. Still, whatever the other 
difficulties which the etcher has to encounter, he is con- 
siderably less hampered by traditions than the engraver, 
and has much more opportunity to invent his own ; and 
if his work is judged in a really catholic spirit—if full 
allowance is made for personal peculiarities and aims, 


well as an engraver—the art of etching was brought to 
a high degree of perfection by Rembrandt and his con- 
temporaries in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Zealous advocates of its merits repel indignantly the 
suggestion that it is in any sense an “easy ” art, but it 
is evident enough that it is a difficult one only in the 
sense that all art is difficult and all high accomplish- 
ment rare. As far as actual technique is concerned, 




















THE LIME BURNERS—J. MC NIEL WHISTLER. 


which the capabilities of his art allow, and even invite 
him to exercise so freely—I believe the etchers who have 
made any record at all will be found to hold their own, 
even if accuracy of draughtsmanship alone is consid- 
ered, with their brethren of the burin or the brush. 

That it is easy enough to fall into slovenly habits is 
true, of course, but it is the business of the connoisseur 
to recognize slovenly work wherever he sees it, and 
there is certainly no need of charging the faults of the 
artist to the art which he practices. 

Invented, for aught we know to the contrary, almost 
_ a8 long ago as engraving—for Diirer was an etcher as 


there can be little doubt that it was its facility that first 
recommended it to the painter as a means of dissemi- 
nating his designs and of enabling him to reach a larger 
public than was possible with his painted work. The 
same facility and the fact that everything, even to the 
printing, could be conveniently done by the artist 
himself—Rembrant’s printing-pregs was in a handsome 
room, which opened out of -his parlor—have continued 
to recommend it ever since to a certain class of genu- 
inely artistic minds; splendidly gifted men who, de- 
siring to have their published works issue fresh from 
their own hands, have yet been too busy or too impa- 
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tient to make use of the long and laborious process of 
engraving. 

Such a man was Vandyke, for example, who is 
believed to have painted a portrait at a single sitting, 
and who, in etching a hundred of his heads for publica- 
tion, produced one of the most superb set of works that 
ever came from the hand of an artist ; or Rembrandt, 
who, besides his many paintings, is credited with having 
etched three hundred and fifty odd plates, a work in 
which he not only developed to the fullest the technical 
resources of the art, but in which he exhibited a concep- 
tion of art itself and its mission in the world, at once 
so original and so comprehensive, a humanity so broad 
and a sentiment so profound, that ifa parallel achieve- 
ment is sought it is only to be found in the thirty- 
seven plays which Shakspeare produced in the twenty 
years of his busy life as actor and manager. 

Not to mention the contemporaries and immediate 
successors of these, whose work is only less famous 
than their own, but whose names it would be out of 
place to catalogue here, there have been in our own 
day such men as Meryon—the peer of any in the old or 


the new times—to whom nature denied, it is true, the 
gift of color, but whom she fairly overloaded with other 
gifts until his marvelous drawings were published like 
Tasso’s song, from a mad-house ; and Millet, who com- 
bined with the finest executiye powers, so profound a 
dislike for the glamor of technique and the conventions 
of the schools that the simplicity and directness of his 
work are a constant protest against their misleading 
graces and hollow charms. It is men like these who 
have found in etching a means of expression suited to 
their genius, and whose brilliant performances have 
added, for all succeeding time, a kind of lustre to the 
art itself. 

This art shares, of course, the limitations of the tem- 
peraments to which it commends itself so readily. Its 
freedom is sometimes caprice, and its simplicity some- 
times inclines to meagreness and poverty, while it is, 
not, it must be confessed, itself exempt from certain 
more or less misleading charms, such as the soft lights 
and velvety depths of shadow which it owes, perhaps, 
for the most part to the printer, and which occasionally 
blind us to the absence of more enduring qualities. 


TOWN, MISSISSIPPI DELTA—PENNELL. 
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This matter of the primting is indeed one of which a 


. great deal has been made, and to which I cannot help 


thinking too much importance is apt to attach in the 
minds of both artists and connoisseurs. Notthat I un- 
derrate the beauty of effect which the artist often pro- 
duces on his plate independently of that which the 
etched lines give. In the monotypes of Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Bicknell and others, the effects are produced 
without any etched or engraved lines at all, and the 
effects so produced are often—those of Mr. Walker es- 
pecially—simply magnificent. If the etcher will: only 
print his own work, there is no limit to be assigned to 
the added and varied charm which may be given to his 
impressions.* Only it seems hardly fair for him to ex- 
pect the professional printer to do this for his plates, 
nor to confound the effect which he himself manages to 
produce on the surface of his copper with the merits of 
his etching. Ofcourse the etcher has a right to expect 








something the printer can give it. He is rarely suited, of 
course, and is fond of asserting that only two or three 
people ia the world are competent to print an etching ; 
this is very sad of course, but as far as I am able to 
judge, it is something that gives least trouble to those 
whose work is best worth preserving. There is very 
little evidence in Rembrandt’s work of anything but 
the simplest kind of printing, and what was good 
enough for him ought to be good enough for those who 
are only too glad to sit at his feet. and be reckoned his 
disciples, unless, as I have said, they are willing to do 
their own printing. 

The truth is that Rembrandt managed to leave his 
plate in such a condition that the ink had to stay where 


-it was wanted. His works are certainly not deficient 


either in local color or in light and shade, when he is 
minded to express these qualities. It was not the 
beauty of his line that first charmed the distinguished 






















when an edition of impressions is taken from his plate 
that it shall be done by a skillful and intelligent person 
—and skillful and intelligent persons are none too com- 
mon in any profession ; but there is evidence that he 
often expects his plate to be artistically printed, that is, 
he expects the effect to be helped out and added to by 


* The reader who cares to inform himself concerning the technique of 
etching and the materials and processes employed, will find pretty much 
everything that is to be said about the subject in the admirable little 
‘* Treatise on Etching, ’’ by Monsieur Lalanne, one of the most delight- 
ful of modern etchers, as he is perhaps the most successful of teachers. 
The book has been translated by 8. R. Koehler, who has added an intro- 
ductory chapter and many notes that will be of great value to the 
American reader, and it is published with the original plates and at a 
moderate price by Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. As one of the most ac- 


complished of American etchers said to me the other day: ‘‘ You don’t: 


want any other book than Lalanne’s to tell you all that can be told about 
the subject.’’ For the benefit, however, of such of my readers as have 
not taken the trouble to inform themselves on the subject at all, I may be 
allowed to describe here so much of the technique of etching as will 
enable them @ understand in what respects it differs from engraving, and 
in what a different spirit the artist who practices it may be allowed and 
even expected to work from that which distinguishes the professional en- 
graver. In engraving, the lines are cut in the steel or the wood by a 
sharp tool, which is grasped firmly and made to cut only by the applica- 
tion of considerable force. The tools used and the methods employed in 
the engraving of a pictare do not differ greatly from those which are em- 
ployed in the chasing of jewelry or the ‘‘ marking’? of silver. An im- 
pression is taken by filling the lines which have been cut in the metal 
with ink. The surface of the platé is then wiped clean. The plate then 
presents the appearance of work in black enamel, and it was, indeed, 
from a piece of ornamental work in this black enamel—or niello, as it was 
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critic, Charles Blanc, who has studied so closely and 
described so well the distinctive merits of the master’s 
work, but ‘“‘his strange and startling effects and his 
mysterious tones, the fantastic play of his lights and 
the silence of his shadows.’’ But it is clear enough from 
a study of his plates that the effects were produced 





called—that the first engraving was printed, by pure accident it is cur- 
rently beliéved, as the freshly-painted inscription on the packing-box is 
transferred to the trousers of the unsuspecting lounger. The damp 
paper ts laid upon the clean plate, whose lines have been filled with ink, 


‘and the whole is submitted to the pressure of the roller-press. The soft 


paper is pressed into the lines and receives the ink. An etching is 
printed in the same way, but the lines, instead of being engraved on the 
metal plate, are bitten (i. e., eaten or etched, vide the dictionary) into it 
with some strong acid in this way : The plate is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of wax or soft varnish, that does not become brittle by drying, and 
which resists the action of the acid. The artist then draws on the plate, 
which is usually of copper, with a sharp point, likea needle—it is, in fact, 
very often nothing but a common darning-needle, passed, perhaps, 
through a bit of cork, and held in a crayon-holder. This point glides 
freely and easily over the plate in any direction, removing the varnish, or 
ground as it is called, and exposing the copper. The plate is then im- 
mersed ina bath of some strong mordant. Nitric or muriatic acid is 
commonly used, which eats into the exposed lines, precisely as rust, by a 
slower process, eats into the iron which is not careftilly guarded from its 
attack. Of course the lines are drawn with one point or with several of 
different sizes, and are graduated in their depths by carefully-watched 
and well-timed ‘‘ bitings,’’ the thick, deep lines being’ allowed to re- 
main quite along time in the acid, while the more delicate parts require 
but a few moments. Sometimes, as I have already shown, they are not 
bitten in by the acid at all, but are merely scratched-in the soft copper 
with a strong needle. This is ‘‘Dry Point.’’ 
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simply enough by lines in the copper, and that with 
reasonable care in the press-work the pictures could 
hardly have printed otherwise than as they did. 

I purposely avoid, as much as possible, dwelling upon 
the technical questions which are here involyed. They 
would hardly interest the general reader, and those who 
are especially interested have either taken pains to in- 
form themselves on these points already, or may readily 
do so by consulting works which treat of them in a much 
more satisfactory manner than is possible within the 
limits of a brief and general article like this, especially 
as it is out of the question to give illustrations which 
should convey any idea of the qualities we are consider- 
ing. It is, however, impossible to discuss intelligently 
the merits of the art. at all without some little reference 
to the means by which they are produced. 

It is clear enough that Rembrandt allowed himself to 
be bothered about working with the ‘‘ pure etched line ”’ 
much less than a good many of his modern followers 
have done ; he used any kind of line that would serve his 
purpose and that could be put in the most readily, so 
that, although there was often an admirable suggestion 
of shadow in his etched lines, he seems to have de- 
pended very much on the dry point when he wanted the 


shadow itself, as I have explained in the note. The 
“dry point”. is nothing but a needle or some such 
sharp instrument, with which the bare copper is easily 
scratched deep enough for all the lines which are needed 
in drawing flesh, or such other parts as need to be very 
delicately treated. But itis not only at the light end of 
the scale that the dry point is available. If it is used in 
close lines, and the little “‘ bur ’’ which it raises is al- 
lowed to remain, it produces the most intense blacks 
which it is possible to obtain by printing; so that by 
the use of the dry point alone the depth and the deli- 
cacy of a charcoal. drawing are obtained readily and at 
once. Now it was chiefly by this means, or by etched 
lines so thin and close as to answer the same purpose, 
in parts which were to be neither so delicately modeled 
on the one hand, nor so deeply dark on the other, that 
Rembrandt managed to put his shadows and his lights 
where they belonged, and where even an ordinary prin- 
ter could not spoil them. The reader who wishes to see 
of what exquisite effects the dry point is capable, will 
find beaytiful examples of it in the work of Mr. Hubert 
Herkomer, who is well represented in the exhibition 
which is open at present in Philadelphia. 

Among modern etchers no one holds a higher place 
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for originality and just appreciation of the distinctive 
merits of his art, aswell as for the splendor of his own 
executive powers, than Mr. Seymour Haden, who may 
in some respects be regarded as a leader in the move- 
ment of which we are the witnesses, and if one wished 
to illustrate the versatility of the art he could not, per- 
haps, do better than to compare the work of this central 
figure among the etchers of to-day with that of the 
greatest of the old masters. Instead of the close, fine 
work in which Rembrandt delighted, Mr. Haden’s—the 
best of it, at least—is frank and open, and into compara- 
tively few lines is compressed the greatest possible 
amount of expression and animation. Nothing is elabo- 
rated or imitative. Everything is full of suggestion; 
the suggestion of light and of motion—of the everlasting 
freshness of nature. His landscapes have that delight- 
ful quality of impressive restfulness which one receives 
from nature, but which is rare enough in pictures, how- 


ever cleverly worked out in parts. In a word, his etch- 
ings always have those qualities of largeness and breadth 
which the painter prizes above almost everything else. 
In fact, he is throughout an artist for artists; for, al- 
though he professes to esteem technical qualities as of 
less importance than mental grasp, it is evident that 
the admiration which is unreservedly accorded to him 
is excited, in great part, by his superb technique which 
only the artist deeply understands. His work is chiefly in 
landscape, though he can draw the figure with considera- 
ble power when he chooses. For vigor of conception and 
masterly execution in work demanding the utmost sure- 
ness of hand and the confidence that only perfect mas- 
tery of his methods can give, such-etchings as his 
** Agamemnon”? or his ‘t Calais Pier,’’ after Turner’s 
magnificent picture, are worthy of any man, and are 
certainly among the most genuine triumphs of modern 
art. L. W. MILLER. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ]- 















Ox the northernmost bound of Windermere, 
That loveliest gem of the English lakes, 
Whose silvery flow in the light wind shakes, 

Or mirrors the sky when smooth and clear— 
Its floating clouds and its blue wells deep— 
Here, where the shores fond memories keep 
Of more than one Titan of minstrelsy, 

Stood the humble home, to its owners dear, 
Of Kraster Cook and his Dorothy. 


Calgarth was the homely name it wore, 
And slenderly noted wears to-day ; 
For the guide-books lead us another way 
Than the road to Calgarth’s unfettered door. 
Tis but little of picturesque it owns, 
Yet a legend clings to the mossy stones, 
As meet for a Southey’s pen as much 
Of the far-away life of mystic lore 
That caught his fancy and warmed his touch. 


Close to Calgarth, on Windermere, 
Lay a broad estate of wealth begot— 
So broad that heaven alone knows what 
Could have made the covetous master peer 
With jealous eye on the farmer’s mite ; 
Yet the riddle is old as our race is, quite, 
And the rich Myles Phillipson, Magistrate, 
Burdened with acres, sleek with cheer, 
For the field of his neighbor lay in wait. 


To his every bribe he was answered, ‘‘ Nay ;”’ 
But Myles swore inly he ’d have the piace, 
Be they ‘“‘live or dead ;’’ and he waxed apace 
More kind to its owners day by day. 
Thus the days made weeks, and the weeks flew past, 
Till the snows of the Yuletide fell at last ; 
When the Squire spread feast for his neighbors all— 
For rich and for poor, as was then the way— 
And Kraster heeded the friendly call. 


Dame Dorothy donned her wedding gown, 
In lavender laid so long away ; 
And Kraster gave to his locks of gray 

A brighter gloss as he brushed them down 
Straight o’er his forehead, Vandyke style ; 
Both faces fairer through hope, the while 
They rode on one saddle keen to see, 

And share the riches of far renown 
That smiled in the Phillipson treasury ! 


The hall was gay in its Christmas dress. 
Time flew ; yet the wassail-bow] still was sweet ; 
The smoking odors of wine and meat 
Still savored of rollicking happiness ; 
Still, the tender grace of the mistletoe 
Tempted new dancers to and fro, 
When a cry was raised for a missing cup— 
A cup of gold that was worth no less 
Than the all of some that were there to sup. 


’Twas Kraster Cook who the last was seen 
To drink therefrom of the steaming brew ; 
But that was at midnight; now ’twas two 
O’ the clock, and the honest pair had been 
Home at Calgarth for an hour in bed— 
Resting, as honest folk do, well fed, 
Well housed from the cold, and nothing loth 
To turn to their life of content again 
From a scene of reveling new to both. 


THE CURSE OF CALGARTH. 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 


Like the winter night that lies sleeping long, 
The farmer, unburthened too, would sleep ; 
But soon from his slumbers soundly deep 

He is roused by a knocking, loud and strong, 
On his unlocked door; and by Dorothy 
Crying, ‘‘Gudeman, Kraster, wake and see 
What means this din in the morning gray— 

*Tis strange, indeed, for such noisy throng 
To come at all, in the night or day.”’ 


Scarce time had the old folks clothes to don 
Ere the drunken roisterers tumbled in : 
Some good men, some of them steeped in sin, 
All flushed from ’Squire Phillipson’s, bent upon 
Righting their host if the fact turned up 
That Kraster had stolen the golden cup. 
Some thought so, some doubted, a search would tell— 
To the kitchen, the cupboard—ah ! there it shone— 
And the shout that rose was a funeral knell. 


For the Squire was magistrate—that you know ; 
And you’ve guessed how the cup in the cupboard came, 
Since you cannot forget the ’Squire’s one aim 
To possess Calgarth—by any means, so 
No land of another should bar the clear 
Line of his vision to Windermere. 
Two innocent victims—what were they ? 
(Theft was a death-crime long ago) 
What, indeed, to his willful way ? 


Followed a trial—false of course ; 
Of justice there was not a ray of hope 
For the fated pair; while a hempen rope 
Swung in the sentence, and no remorse 
Softened the magistrate’s cruel face. 
Sudden, uprose in the prisoner’s place 
Old Dorothy, bold in her rightful ire ; 
And the court-room shook with the ominous force 
Of the curse she hurled at the ’Squire. 


‘*Fool! vain shalt thou guard thyself! Vain 
Shall thy hope be to prosper! thy breed 
Shall henceforth be subjects of greed, 

And perish of loss and of pain ! 

Their schemes shall all wither in hand ! 
Ere long not an inch of the land 
Shall be his that a Phillipson owns ! 

And in wretched Calgarth you never again 

Shall be rid of us haunting its stones !’’ 


The ’Squire’s beard whitened under the rain 
Of Dorothy’s withering speech ; 
Poor Kraster could only a hand outreach 

With motions of protest in vain. 
His wife, once so timid, was brave of mien, 
As though she a vision of grace had seen, 
And further cared nothing for breath ; 

The awe-stricken people to pity were fain, 
But a voice muttered, ‘‘On to the death.” 


The curse to the end was fulfilled ; 
Came repentance, if ever, too late ; 
Every Phillipson bowed to the fate 

That the pride of the Phillipsons willed. 
On the shore of the lake yet is told 
How the ghosts were ne’er laid till the gold 
Of each Phillipson dwindled away ; 

Nor till all of the race’ had been stilled 

In the silence that deadens decdy. 































































































BELINDA. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Author of ** Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ “Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘In every well-conditioned stripling, as I conjecture, there 
already blooms a certain prospective Paradise, cheered by some 
fairest Eve.”’ 

PRESENTLY they move, and passing down the slabbed 
incline, and across the water into the King’s garden, 
tread very slowly the fine gravel of the broad walk, as 
sentinels on either hand of which stand heaven-high 
firs, that yet have been clipped out of all fir semblance, 
and, like their brothers round the Schloss, wear the like- 
ness of yews, cut into such tall, narrow sugar-loafs that 
their forest kin would disown them. Silently they step 
along. Perhaps the utter repose, the absence of pro- 
gress and hurry, the sober stillness of all around, tells 
sleepily upon their young spirits. Perhaps to them 
speech is not so easy as it was a month ago. It is Be- 
linda who resumes the canversation. 

“*T suppose that will devolve upon me after all?” 
she says with a sigh. 

“That what will devolve upon you ?”? asks Rivers 
dreamily. 

He has forgotten all about Professor Forth, and is lost 
in a sea of speculation as to whether ever woman in this 
world had such a short upper lip. 

**'To tell Professor Forth that I do not think he will 
be my brother-in-law,’’ she answers, smiling. 

** You think that Miss Churchill will shirk it ?” ab- 
sently. ‘ 

The Professor is still a mist-figure to him. It is her 
chinnow. Was there ever such a ravishing round chin ? 

‘*T think so; she generally does.”’ 

** Generally !”? awaked for a moment from his trance 
by shocked surprise. ‘‘ Does it often happen ?”’ 

“It was aslip of the tongue,” she answers, laughing ; 
‘it has happened once or twice before.”’ 

** And you ?”’ 4 

The bold wind has loosened a very small strand of her 
hair, and is blowing it against her cheek. How many 
years of his life—ten ? fifteen ? twenty ?—would he give 
to be allowed to replace it behind her ear ? 

‘“*AndI? Oh, I dry the victims’ eyes, and tel! them 
that there is as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it.” 

‘* And yours ?” 
distractingly ; ought he to tell her of it ? 
your victims’ eyes ?”’ 

‘* They have not aay eyes to dry,’’ she answers pre- 
cipitately. ‘‘I do not mean that they are blind, but 
that there are no such people—they do not exist.”’ 

‘* You mean, I suppose,’’ he says, reddening, ‘ that I 
had no business to ask about them ?”’ 

‘*T mean what I say, neither more nor less: they do 
not exist !”’ 

Her tone is cold and trenchant, as of one who would 
check a displeasing topic. In point of fact it is intense 
shyness—the shyness of hearing herself talked about, 
and talked about by him—that makes it so; but to a 
listener it has all the effect of a freezing haughtiness, re- 
pressing impudent intrusion. She hears it herself with 
bitterness. : : 

** Ts it any wonder that no one has ever loved. me ?” 
she a internally. 


That little lock is still frolic’xing 


** Who dries 


It is clear that he hears too. 

‘** You are offended,’’ he cries miserably. 
heaven that I had never come to-day! Everything has 
gone wrong! You let Professor Forth help you out of 
the carriage ! you let him hand you the potatoes—”’ 

She smiles involuntarily. 

**On the contrary ; he recommended me not to take 
any ; he said they were rancid !”’ 

‘*You let him pick up your pocket-handkerchief !”’ 

Again she smiles more broadly. 

‘*He certainly did not avail himself of the permis- 
sion. I think that his knees are scarcely supple enough 
for him to be very anxious to pick up even Sarah’s.”’ 

As she speaks she puts up her hand and carelessly 
pushes back her wandering love-lock ; but one little ten- 
dril still escapes and frisks in the breeze. 

He thrusts his hands hard down into his pockets to 
resist the intense though monstrous temptation. to aid 
her in its recapture. 

“If you knew,”’’ he says hurriedly, ‘‘ what I felt when 
you drove up to the Gast-hoff to-day ; in what an agony 
of dread lest you should think me presumptuous for 
having forced myself into your party—lest you should 
murder me with one of those terrible frozen looks of 
yours—”’ 

‘* One of those terrible frozen looks of mine ?’’ repeats 
she with a puzzled air. ‘‘It is very odd! I wonder 
how I do them ?”’ 

‘** You may think me as great an ass as you please,” 
pursues he rapidly—‘‘ and, indeed, you would not be 
human if you did not—but I give you my word of honor, 
for the first moment I dared not look. I shut my eyes !”’ 

At this she smiles subtlely. 

‘* How, in Heaven’s name, have you managed to 
make meso much afraid of you ?’’ continues the lad, 
with gathering agitation. ‘‘ You are never rude; you 
are-not sarcastic ; nothing makes you angry ; youspeak 
most softly ; and yet—”’ 

‘*¢ And yet,” she says, finishing his sentence for him 
with a rather bitter smile, ‘‘ and yet you shake in your 
shoes before me! I know you all do. Ever since I 
grew up—nay, before; I think that at fourteen I began 
to inspire dread—I have always been hearing how 
frightened people are of me. It is so pleasant! No 
doubt you had been told it before you came to know me, 
had not you ?”’ 

In the eagerness of that query she has stopped and 
faced him, the color hurrying up to her cheeks, and her 
eyes fastened in imperative asking on his. 

He does not answer for a moment. He is dizzily mar- 
veling whether blood of so wondrous a tint had ever 
flooded lily cheek before. She repeats her question with 
emphasis : 

** Had not you ?” 

‘* TT—had heard that you snubbed people !”’ 

‘Have you found it true ?”’ she,says, in a low and 
rather anxious voice. ‘‘ Have I—have I—’’ hesitating, 
‘““snubbed you?” 

To this question she has honestly expected a reply in 
the negative, and is proportionately startled by the vi- 
rile energy of the affirmative that instead follows. 

** That you have—times out of mind !”’ 


*“*T wish to 
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** Have 1?” dee an: says, in a key of genuine bewilder- 
‘“*How ? When? Where? What is it that_ 


ment, 
I do ?”” 

He does not answer. 

‘* Ts it,’’ she goes on diffidently, Sarah’s dictum as to 
the one unforgivable sin committible by women against 
men flashing across her mind, sinister and appropriate, 
‘is it that I make you feel small ?” 

‘“‘Small! Yes,’? exclaims he, with pungent em- 
phasis; ‘“‘I should think you did! invisibly, impercep- 
tibly small. But that is not the worst. I was prepared 
for that. I had heard it was your way !”’ 

She laughs grimly. ‘‘ What a pleasant way !”’ 

‘There are days on which—I do not know how you 
do it—you made me feel as aloof from you as if—’’ 

‘** As if what ?” 

‘“* As if I were I down here, and you were—”’ 

‘* And I were what ?”’ with an accent of sincere and 
puzzled curiosity. 

‘* And you were—and you were—one of the heavenly 
host up there !’’ ends the young man, baldly and stam- 
mering. But love is no brightener of the wits. 

‘*One of the heavenly host ?”’ repeats she, justly in- 
furiated at this stale comparison. ‘* An angel, in short ! 
Must I always be an angel, or goddess? If any one 
knew how sick Iam of being a goddess! I declare I 
should be thankful to be called a Fury, or evena Ghoul, 
for a change !” 

So saying, she turns her shoulder peevishly to him; 
and leaving the garden, begins to walks quickly along 
the road by the water, as if to make up for her late 
loitering. He keeps pace with her, dumb in snubbed 
contrition, stupefied by love, and, unhappily for him- 
self, fully conscious of it: burningly aware of the hope- 
less fiatness of his last simile, and rendered by his 
situation quite incapable of redeeming it by any brighter 
sally. 

Presently they leave the water and all its rioting 
wavelets, and pace through the fir-wood toward the 
little Schloss—the big one’s quaint baby-brother. 

Beneath the fir-trees the blue hepaticas flower plenti- 
ful and late, and the young stitchworts open their fresh 
eyes to the spring. Regardless of ten-groschen penal- 
ties, Belinda leaves the road, and stoops to pick the little 
blossoms. 

Docilely following her motions, he stoops and picks 
too. He picks to more purpose than she, indeed ; for 
when, by-and-by, they straighten themselves again and 
compare results, his is by far the largest nosegay. 

‘* Will you take them ?” he says, timidly proffering 
them, for her tart speech has robbed him of his last 
barleycorn of courage ; ‘‘ or shall I—shall I—carry them 
for you ?” 

What would not he carry for her? A newspaper 
parcel down St. James’ Street; a bulging carpet-bag 
through Rotten Row ! 

“Thank you, I will carry them myself,’’ she answers, 
stretching out her pretty, bare hand for them. ‘‘ They 
shall make up to me,’’ smiling, ‘‘ for the gardenias of 
which I was deprived by—an accident. Do you know 
that I was not allowed even to smell them? Did I not 
bear my los like a Trojan ?’’ Then, hesitating a little, 
she steps a pace or so nearer to him, and, half-shyly 
holding out her own little bunch, ‘‘ Exchange is no rob- 
bery,”’ she says with a soft look. ‘‘ Will you,” gently 
mocking his frightened tone, ‘‘ will you take them ? or 
shall I—shall I—carry them for you Se 

He makes her no answer; he is quite unable. The 
tears have sprung to his eyes. He is very young, has 
never loved before; and it seems to him that at that fair 
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hand holding out its little blue bunch, Heaven opens to 


him. 

There are days on which Heaven opens to us all, but 
to most of us next day it shuts again. 

Above them the pines lay their dark heads stilly to- 
gether against the fair sky, that looks austere, yet not 
unkind. Here the loud wind is kept at bay, and whis- 
pers scarcely more noisily than they themselves are 
doing in their safe retreat. 

With what halting words of lame ecstacy he would 
have thanked her will never now be known. Dumbly 
he has received her gift, refraining, by what iron con- 
straint put upon himself, from any least detention of 
those cool, pale fingers that just unintentionally touch 
his, and then innocently withdraw. The laboring syl- 
lables that are struggling to his lips are forever driven 
thence by the sound of a high-pitched young voice call- 
ing clearly through the still wood : 

** Where are you? What has become of you? We 
have been searching high and low for you ! Have, you 
been searching high and low for us? Ah! evidently you 
have !”’ laughing ironically. ‘‘ Well, now you have had 
the good fortune to find us !”” 

Ere the end of this sentence, Sarah has frisked up to 
them, and, for the time, Heaven’s door shuts in their 
faces, and Earth’s dull portals reopen for them. 

“* Are you aware that there is a fine of ten groschen 
for leaving the road ?”’ calls out the Professor from the 
distance, but nobody heeds him. 

“* Are you picking flowers ?’’ asks Sarah demurely. 
‘* How nice ! Pick me some.’’ Then turning to Rivers, 
she adds maliciously: “‘I am not greedy; I shall be 
quite content with that miserable little bunch that you 
are clutching so tightly. Give it me!’ 

But at thathe finds his tongue again. 

‘* Not if you were to go down on your knees to me 
for it!’ he cries tragically, lifting his right hand and 
holding his poor. little prize high above her restless, 
small head. 

‘‘ Not if I were to go down on my knees ?”’ repeated 
she in accents of he deepest incredulity. ‘‘ Come, that 
is trop fort! Itis worth putting to the test!” 

As she speaks, she sinks ‘at once upon her knees on 
the crushed herbage, and joining her hands as in prayer, 
looks up at him, and says, in a small, childish voice, 
whose alluring properties she has tested on many a 
hard-fought field, ‘‘ Please !”” 

She might as well have knelt to and allured one of 
the solemn straight pines. He does not even avert his 
eyes from her, as though, if he saw her, he must yield. 
He looks her full in the face and says doggedly : 

‘* Not if you knelt there till the Day of Judgment !’’ 

“What are you about, Sarah ?’? comes the Pro- 
fessor’s voice again, from the road, where the ten- 
groschen penalty still keeps him. ‘* Are not you aware 
that although the grass may appear dry on the surface, 
the ground still contains a great deal of latent mois- 
ture !”” 

But a second time he speaks to the wind. 

** Not if I knelt here till the Day of Judgment ?”’ re- 
peats Sarah, still hardly believing her own ears; then 
wisely taking the only course left open to her, with.as 
good a grace as may be: “If that is the case, of course 
I will get up again at once !”” 

So saying she rises, apparently not at all put out of 
countenance, and flicks the bits of grass from the knees 
that had bent in vain. 

“* Do not yeu wish to see the King’s boars fed? I un- 
derstood you to say that you wished to see the King’s 
boars fed !”? shouts the Professor, striking in snappishly 
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the third time, the contumely with which his remarks 
have been treated beginning to tell very perceptibly 
upon his tone. 

““The King’s boars ?” repeats Sarah sotto voce, de- 
scending to a degrading pun, and accompanying it with 
a wink that is worthy of it. ‘‘Do you think the King 
has room for one more in his menagerie ? if so, I might 
be permitted to offer him mine! Yes,” raising her 
voice and beginning to trip back toward her be- 
trothed, ‘‘of course we are coming !”’ 

She has not gone two steps, however, before she be- 
thinks herself; and turning back, tucks her arm de- 
terminately under her sister’s. 

‘“* Belinda,’’ she says resolutely, ‘‘ you have not seen 
_ the Little Schloss! you have not seen the lighthouse ! 
you have not seen the pheasantries ! you shall see the 
boars !”’ 

So saying she sweeps her off hurriedly ahead ; and 
Rivers, cursing fearfully, is compelled to follow with the 
Professor, with whom he has about as much in com- 
mon as a non-reading, hard-rowing, foot-balling, crick- 
eting undergraduate mostly has with an exceptionally 
stiff-backed and donnish Don. 

Noris the Professor, whose contempt for undergra- 
duates in g>neral is not to be equaled save by his aver- 
sion, very much better pleased with the arrangement. 

However, it does not last long. A few minutes of 
brisk walking brings them to the clear space-in mid- 
wood—the sandy spot railed round with palings where 
his Majesty of Saxony’s pigs have their daily rations 
dealt out to them. 

There the girls sit down on the wooden bench pro- 
vided for the accommodation of admiring spectators. 
Many dark forms have already arrived, and are rooting 
and grubbing hither and thither. ‘They have immensely 
long noses, long dark hair, large dark ears, hind-quar- 
ters that run away like hyenas, and a general air of 
absurdity and unpiglike pigness. Amongst them are 
several fierce-looking old gentlemen with their ugly lips 
lifted over formidable tusks, shaggy as bears, and with 
their long gray hair wet and shiny, as if they had been 
rolling in some muddy place. Every moment there is 
an arrival; a fresh pig, two fresh pigs emerging from 
the wood and trotting hastily, with ears anxiously 
erect, to the rendezvous, afraid of having Arrived too 
late. 

About the whole family, when united, there is a gene- 
ral unamiability, a spiteful biting and nipping at each 
other; a squeaking and angrily grunting; a wrathful 
pursuit and hasty flight. The little piglets, tawny-col- 
ored and striped like tiny tigers, toddle sweetly about 
in their artless babyhood. 

Irresistibly attracted by the childlike graces of one of 
these latter, yet smaller, more striped, weirder than its 
brethren, Sarah has run after it, and is now scampering 
in pursuit round the arena. 

The Professor, relieved at having found a sandy spot, 
is standing, stork-like, at a little distance off, poised on 
one leg, and cautiously seeking for traces of moisture 
on the sole of the other boot. 

Once more Rivers and Belinda are alone. 

‘“*I will be the death of her!’ says the boy, with an 
angry smile, shaking his fist in the direction of the 
sportive Sarah. 

But apparently the latter’s ears are nearly as long as 
those of the objects of her chase. 

““ Whom will you be the death of ?” she cries, desist- 
ing suddenly. ‘‘ The mischief isin the pig! I cannot 
catch it; and I am sure I do not know what I should 
have done with it if I had! Well,” having by this time 
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come up to them again, ‘‘of whom will you be the 
death ?”’ 

‘*Of you,” replies the young fellow stoutly, though 
in his heart he is a little scared at the unexpected dis- 
tance to which his threat has carried. ‘‘ Yes, of you,” 
looking full at her with his straightforward, handsome, 
angry eyes; ‘‘at least, if I am not the death of you, as 
I should like to be, I will be even with you some fine 
day—see if I am not!” 

She looks back at him, coolly pondering, but does not 
answer. A flash of almost compassionate astonishment 
is darting across her mind that any man in the posses- 
sion of sight, health, and vigor—any man, more espe- 
cially at the most inflammable of all ages, can look at 
her with the unsimulated indifference, slightly colored 
with dislike, that this Rivers is doing! At once he 
rises in heresteem. Turning away, she walks thought- 
fully back to the pigs. 


By-and-by, as through the long, light evenings the 
girls bowl smoothly homewards, before the shy white 
stars look out, Sarah suddenly breaks the silence that, 
for several quiet miles, has lain upon both. 

‘* Belinda !”’ she says abruptly ; ‘‘ by all laws, human 
and divine, that bouquet was yours! The gardenias 
are now the color of old leather, and smell rather nastily 
than otherwise ; but, such as they are, they are yours !” 

And even on these terms, poor Belinda is glad and 
thankful to have her nosegay again ! 


CHAPTER V. 
‘* HE knew whose gentle hand was at the latch 

Before the door had given her to his eyes ; 

And from her chamber window he would catch 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies. 

And constant as her vespers would he watch 
Because her face was turned to the same skies ; 

And with sick longing all the night outwear 

To hear her morning step upon the stair.’’ 

UPON the fair town of Dresden a new morning has 
opened—opened in sunshine, joy, and lusty growth. 
For one blossom-bunch that swung fragilely on the 
pear-tree yesterday, there are twenty to-day. The slow 
small leaves are beginning to break less timorously from 
their outgrown sheaths. 

I do not suppose that Belinda can have grown in the 
night; but about her, too, this morning there is a look 
of expansion and spring: as if she too were uncurling 
her leaves and disclosing her shy buds to her sun. 

The two girls are sitting together in the pretty be- 
hyacinthed, be-china’d, Anglicised salon that looks to 
the street. The morning sun does not shine on that 
side of the house, and it makes the room dark; but so 
it is, that all the blinds are drawn to the bottom; nor 
does either, as would seem natural, make any attempt 
to pull them up again. 

‘So you never did it after all yesterday ?’’ Belinda is 
saying in a tone of disapproving surprise. 

Sarah shakes her head. 

‘No; Love’s chain still binds us!” she answers, 
making a face. 

** You will do it to-day ?” 

ec No y? 

‘* To-morrow ?” 

‘**T think not.” 

‘The day after ?”’ 

‘**Tt is improbable. ”’ 

“‘Tf you are waiting,’’ says Belinda, stopping in mid- 
row of the stocking she is knitting to look severely at 
her sister, and speaking with an extremely clear and de- 
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cided accent, ‘‘ for me to do it for you, you will wait, as 
I told you yesterday, a very long time.” 

‘*T am aware of it,’’ replies Sarah calmly. ‘‘ Since I 
realized that you are engaged in a little pursuit of your 
own, I have abandoned the idea !”’ 

‘¢ Pursuit !’’ cries Belinda, with a shocked start, and 
crimsoning. ‘‘ You are the first person who ever dared 
to say that I pursued any one !”’ 

‘* You would have been much pleasanter if you had,”’ 
rejoins Sarah coolly. ‘‘ Well, do not let us quarrel over 
a word! I did not say what part you took in the pur- 
suit—whether you were the hunter, or the hare !”’ 


But Belinda has stooped her angry, blonde head over — 


her stocking, and is speechlessly knitting her resent- 
ment into it. r 

‘* After all,’’ says Sarah, discourteously jerking the 
slumbering pug off the sufa, and throwing herself down 
on it, ‘it is very unselfish of me; nobody gives me the 
credit for any virtues, but in point of fact it is almost 
entirely in your interest that I amacting!”’ She pauses 
for a moment, expecting to be asked for an explanation, 
but Belinda deigns no syllable. ‘‘ Supposing that I did 
give my Solomon the sack—by-the-by, what a neat 
alliteration! Swinburne might have made it,’’ con- 
tinues Sarah yawning—‘‘ what would become of me 
during all those rural excursions that I see stretching 
ahead of us in long perspective ? We could not let you 
and young Rivers set off upon them téte-d-téte! we really 
could not! It would pass even Granny’s and my lati- 
tude! I search the horizon in vain for a sail |—I mean 
for any one else to pair off with! My life would be 
spent in trying to look the other way, and in intercept- 
ing fond glances that were not meant for me !”’ 

‘* And so,”’ says Belinda, lifting a head whose cheeks 
still blaze, and speaking in a withering voice, ‘* and so 
he is to wriggle on the hook a little longer ? How much 
longer, pray ?” 

‘*How much longer ?’’ repeats Sarah, with a mali- 
cious look; ‘‘ why, you can answer that better than I! 
As long as young Rivers wriggles on yours ?”’ 

Belinda winces. 

Who—high-strung and palpitating in young love’s 
first ecstacy—would not wince at such a phrase ? 

‘“Come, now,”’’ says Sarah, sliding off the sofa again, 
assuming her cajoling voice, and sitting down on the 
parquet at her sister’s feet, ‘‘ tell me a little about him ! 
I have confided to you so many touching traits about 
my beloved, and if you are good I will tell you plenty 
more; but confidence should be reciprocal: what is he 
doing here? Why has he come to Dresden ?”’ 

‘‘He is learning German,”’’ replies Belinda reluctantly. 

‘“*H’m! I wonder how much he has learnt ?”’ with a 
dry laugh. 

** ¢ His only books were woman’s looks, 
And folly what they taught him !’”’ 

Belinda’ s sole response to this pleasantry is to push 
her chair back very decidedly, and isolate her sister on 
the floor. 

‘* What does he do when he is at home ?” continues 
Sarah, taking no notice of this evidence of displeasure, 
and obstinately pursuing her catechism. 

“He has just left Oxbridge,’’ rather sulkily. 

‘* Where, no doubt, he took several Double Firsts !”’ 
with an ironical smile. 

‘* He rowed stroke in the University Eight last year,”’ 
very precipitately, and reddening under this fleer. 

‘*Is he his own father, or has he a father ?”’ 

‘* He has a father.”’ 

‘** And what is the father—what does the father do ?” 
‘*T believe—he is in business,” grudgingly. 












‘*In business ?’? with raised eyebrows, and an accent 
of surprise and dissatisfaction. ‘‘ Well,’? more cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ there is business and business! Have you any 
idea what sort of business it is ?”’ : 

** Not the slightest,’’ very curtly. 

‘“‘It is a liberal age,’’ says Sarah, philosophically, 
**but one must draw the line somewhere. I draw the 
line at artificial manure! Come, now, have you any 
reason for supposing that it is artificial manure ?”’ 

Belinda laughs a little, but most unwillingly. 

‘“*T dare says itis. I never asked.” 

** Do you remember,”’ says Sarah, “‘ the little French- 
man, covered with orders—Legions of Honor and Saint 
Esprits by the gross— that we met at the ball at Cannes, 
who told me that he was ‘dans le commerce,’ and when 
I inquired what branch, and suggested that perhaps he 
was ‘dans les vins?’ answered grandiosely, ‘ Non, made- 
moiselle ; jes suis-dans les bougies |’ ”” 

A pause. 

The pug has arisen from the cold parquet, and, with 
her tail still half-mast high in the enervation of slumber, 
has stepped delicately on to Sarah, and cast herself, 
with a deep, slow sigh, upon her warm lap. 

‘*Your friend does not. look as if he were ‘ dans les 
bougies,* ’? says Sarah presently, with an air of thought- 
ful generosity ; ‘‘still less dans le—I declare, I do not 
know what is French for artificial manure! How 
Granny has neglected our educations !’’ 

But Belinda is not attending. Belinda’s head is 
raised, and upon her face has come a look of blissful 
listening. Her fine ear has detected a footfall in the 
ante-room outside—a footfall that not even Slutty, the 
pug, has yet suspected; a step that she has discrimi- 
nated from that of the flat foot of Gustel. 

“*It is you, is it??? says Sarah, in a not particularly 
exhilarated voice, scrambling to her feet as Rivers, 
ushered in by an infant English page, who divides the 
cares of the ménage with Gustel, enters. 

She gives him two contemptuous fingers. 

Of what use to give more toa man who holds them 
as if they were a bundle of sticks: She might have 
given him ten, or twenty, or none, for all he knows, 
His eyes have strayed away over her, to him, totally ir- 
relevant head, and have fastened on his mistress, asking 
eagerly if this can indeed be she, alive and real, whom 
all night long he has pursued through his radiant 
dreams. 

‘* Perhaps you can help us,’’ says Sarah, with an inno- 
cent look. ‘‘ We have just been wondering what the 
French for artificial manure is ?”’ 

He does not hear. Belinda’s hand in his is making 
summer in his veins, and his happy eyes are drowned in 
hers as happy. But Belinda hears. 

“Sarah is speaking to you !’’ she says low and hur- 
riedly. 

He turns round reluctantly with a start. 

‘*T beg your pardon! I—I—did not quite catch what 
you were saying.”’ 

‘**I was only asking you if you knew the French for 
artificial manure ?’’ she answers demurely. 

‘* For artificial manure !”’ repeats he, astounded. ‘‘ Of 
course I do not! Why should I? Why do you want to 
know what is the French for artificial manure? Is ita 
riddle ?”’ 

Even for his explanation he has turned again to Be- 
linda, as inevitably as the sunflower to the sun. 

‘* We were only talking of—of—agriculture ; were not 
we, Belinda ?’’ replies the other, smiling malevolently 
at her sister’s obvious, and to.Rivers’ incomprehensible, 
discomfiture. : 
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That his Egeria could look foolish, as she is indisputa- 
bly doing, would never, indeed, occur to him; but 
nothing short of total blindness could prevent his see- 
ing the sudden cascade of scarlet which has poured over 
her. For one instant, indeed, the blest idea has darted 
across his mind that this lovely flag may be hung out 
for him; but his humility—for real love is ever most 
humble—at once dismisses the scarcely-formed thought 
as too good to be true. 

Perhaps it is his scrutiny, silent and intense, that em- 
barrasses her. Of course he ought to say something. 
On a morning visit one must say something. 

‘“* Why are you sitting in the dark ?’’ he asks, glanc- 
ing at the carefully drawn-down blinds. ‘The sun is 
not on this side of the house, and there is no glare any- 
where to-day !”’ 

“It is very gloomy, is not it?” replies Belinda, who 
is slowly recovering her countenance ;; ‘‘ and we are. so 
fond of light and air, too. But it cannot be helped; we 
are obliged to have them down because of Miss Watson.”’ 

** Because of Miss Watson ? I do not understand.” 

‘*She lives on the other side of the street, a little far- 
ther down, and she has lately set up a spy-glass or tele- 
scope of some kind in her window, with which she rakes 
us fore and aft. She told us triumphantly on Tuesday 
that she could see everything we did ! I believe that she 
can tell by the movement of our lips what we are say- 
ing!” 

“Tf I thought so,” said Sarah viciously, ‘‘ what 
things I would say about her !”’ 

*¢ It will end in our being forced to leave the apart- 
ment,’’ says Belinda with a shrug. ‘‘ A friend of ours 
was. She has now taken one that looks upon a blank 
wall as being her only real security.”’ 

** Miss Watson combines all the worst qualities of the 
gnat and the rhinoceros,” says Sarah gravely ; “‘ but I 
think her most offensive trait—though, indeed, among 

* so many it is invidious to give the preference to any one 
—is her continual persecution of us to go on expeditions 
with her.”’ 

“Then I am afraid that you will look upon me as a 
second Miss Watson,’ says Rivers bluntly, and color- 
ing, as he delivers himself with untold difficulty of his 
simple errand ; ‘‘for that is exactly what I came here 
this morning to do !”’ “ 

‘** Another expedition ?’’ cries Sarah, in a tone of any- 
thing but gratification. ‘‘ Why, it seems as if we had 
not been back five minutes from the last !”’ 

**It would evidently be an empty civility to ask 


whether you enjoyed it!’ says Rivers with a rather 
mortified laugh. ‘‘ And you ?’’—the sunflower turning 
again greedily to its sun. 
‘¢*T was not bored,’’ answers Belinda in a constrained 
voice. ‘I enjoy expeditions! I like Moritzburg.”’ 
This is all that she has to say about the hours that 


-had made him sick with desire in anticipation, stam- 


mering with bliss in fruition, drunk with joy in retro- 
spect | 

He looks at her with an intense wistfulness that is 
almost incredulity ; but she gives him back no glance, 
How can she, knowing, as she does by long experience, 


‘that Sarah has eyes in the back of her head? Sarah, 


who is ostensibly, and as he in the innocence of his 
heart believes really, entirely absorbed in making Slutty 
miserable, by affecting to suppose that she looks faint 
and holding smelling-salts to her outraged nose. 

“‘T thought,”’ he says in a chapfallen voice, ‘‘ that it 
would not be a bad day for Wesenstein ; or, if you liked 
that better, Tharandt.”’ 

‘You really must be related to Miss Watson !”’ cries 
Sarah, bursting out laughing. ‘‘ Wesenstein! Tha- 
randt! Those are her two chevaux de bataille. If we do 
not go to Wesenstein we must go to Tharandt; and if 
we do not go to Tharandt we must go to Wesenstein ! 
Good heavens !’’ suddenly stopping in mid-laugh ; ‘‘ Un- 
berufen! I hear her on the stairs! Hers is the only 
voice that one can hear through the double doors.”’’ 

‘‘She has come to make us go to Wesenstein with 
her !”? says Belinda in a low key of consternation. 

‘Tt is the finger of Providence !”’ cries Sarah, resum- 
ing her merriment. ‘‘ Mr. Rivers, you want to go to 
Wesenstein. She wants to go to Wesenstein! Why 
should not you go together ? I will arrange it for you !”” 

“If you do,”’ says the young man, stepping threaten- 
ingly toward her, and speaking in a tone of the most 
genuine alarm and exasperation, ‘‘ I 71I——”’ 

“You will be the death of me!’’ interrupts Sarah 
pertly, finishing his sentence for him. ‘‘I know. So 
you said yesterday. I wish you would invent a new 
threat.”’ 

For a moment they all listen silently. 

‘*T believe it was a false alarm,”’ says Belinda, draw- 
ing a long breath. 

“No, it was not!’ rejoins Sarah, shaking her head. 
‘“* There is no mistaking that bison’s voice. She is only 
stopping on the stairs to ask Tommy what wages he 
has, and whether Granny gives him enough to eat !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE ROBBER. 


My life had been broken and entered, and theft 
Committed ’gainst me ; 

Peace and rest had been stolen. The single clew left 
Was a memory. 


That life was so bare; rest gone; nought but grief 
By the hearth, 

That I took the sweet memory, and searched for the thief 
Through the earth. 


I knew her again by the peace and the rest 
That returned unto me; 

But when the lost gems were restored to my breast, 
She did not go free; 


For, by strongest of fetters, the thief I have bound 
And imprisoned for life : 
I guard in my heart with the treasures I found— 
My robber, my wife. 
H. K. Sporrorp. 
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Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” “Figs and Thistles,” “ Bricks Without Straw,” “John Eax,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT, 


A GROAN that was heard above the roar of the flames 
burst from the crowd who were watching the conflagra- 
tion. The last faint ray of hope had disappeared. Up 
to that moment it had seemed possible to prevent the 
spread of the-flantes. The factory that was already 
half-consumed was farther removed from the other 
buildings of the town than any of the others, because 
of the open square in front of it. It is true that the 
wind drove the fire directly toward the corner of a 
block, but the street with the overflowing race was be- 
tween them, and it was believed that with the most 
strenuous exertions it might be saved. For this Harri- 
son Kortright had abundantly provided, and fora quar- 
ter of an hour—an interval that seems nothing less 
than an age at such a time—the efforts of all had been 
directed to that end. Smith’s factory, however, which 
was now on fire, owing to a bend in the stream which 
was followed by the street, was thrust like a wedge into 
the most thickly-built portion of the town. Its lower 
end, with hardly the interval of a yard, overlapped for 
half its width another monster mill, whose destruction 
was inevitable if the flames consumed the one they had 
now attacked. Along the whole front of these, dwell- 
ings and business houses were thickly built just beyond 
the narrow street. These the demoralized crowd were 
about to attack in the hope of saving whatever could be 
borne away. Already they had begun to break open 
the doors and windows, when the voice of Harrison 
Kortright was heard exclaiming : 

‘*T want fifty good men to help me save Skendoah, 
Every man who is willing to obey me, step forward |” 

More than a hundred were about him in an instant. 
He sprang upon a box, which had been carried half 
across the street and abandoned, so that he might be 
the better heard. 

‘Gentlemen, if you will follow my directions, I will 
save the town.”’ 

There was an incredulous silence. 

‘*T see you do not believe me. You did not believe 
me when I set out to build the town, either.”’ 

There were cries of ‘‘ That ’s so!” “Go on!” ‘* Hur- 
rah for Squire Kortright!”? It was a vote of confi- 
dence—elliptical but sincere. The man who had cre- 
ated the town out of nothing might surely be trusted 
to save it if possible. The crowd gathered closer and 
listened attentively. 

**T am not surprised that you hardly believe it, but I 
mean what Isay. You all know me, and you know I 
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am not accustomed to give fancy prices for anything. 
Isn’t that so ?” 

‘That ’s truth. No doubt of that!” 

“Well, I’ve just invested a little more in Skendoah 
property. You know I sold Smith his water-right and 
land a few years ago for three thousand dollars. Well, 
I’ve just bought it back for ten.’’ 

‘¢ Ah, the divil! It ’ll be many a long day afore ye ll 
see the money back, I’m thinkin’,”’ said a quick-witted 
Irishman. 

‘*T never shall see it back unless we save the town, 
and we can do that if every man will act as I direct. 
Will you do it ?” 

“* Aye! Aye!” 

“Then we must organize. I will name a few whom 
all must obey. As I call their names, let them come 
forward and receive orders.”’ 

He glanced sharply over the crowd, and by the light 
of the fire quickly selected his lieutenants, As they came 
up he gave one after another his instructions, and the 
crowd was soon dispersed to their execution, except half 
a dozen who remained grouped around their gray-haired 
leader. It was evident at once that the confidence which 
had been expressed by those about him was shared by 
all towhom Kortright’s determination was conveyed. 
The panic was quickly suppressed, and the crowd 
quietly urged back by those whom he had detailed for 
that purpose. Then he spoke a few words to the men 
who remained, laying his hand impressively upon the 
shoulder of the man he had chosen to be their leader. 

‘*T know,”’ said he, ‘‘ that it is a dangerous duty, and 
I have selected you men because I know you will not 
flinch. If you succeed, the town is safe. If not, Har- 
rison Kortright will be with you. I never ask a man to 
do what I would shrink from myself.”’ 

*¢ We ’ll ’tend to it, boss; you never mind,’’ said one, 

‘‘No,”? said Kortright, decidedly. ‘*‘ You bring it 
here and I will do the rest. Remember, you have pro- 
mised to obey.”’ 

‘Yes, but—”’ 

‘*Make haste! There is not a minute to lose !”’ 

He waved his hand imperiously and the men started 
off at a run. 

Dawson Fox stepped forward and took Kortright’s 
hand. He had heard every word. 

‘¢ Let me do this,’’ he said, looking up into the other’s 
face. 

“You cannot,’ decidedly. 

“ But I—” 

‘You know nothing of the premises. The man who 
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is to do that must have every foot of that mill as clear 
in his mind as that fire is in your eye.”’ 

‘*Then I think I ought to be the man,”’ said the re- 
cent owner hesitatingly. 

He had stood by and heard the plan which Kortright 
had devised. The firelight shone on his face. It was 
pale, but his lips were shut tightly and his voice was 
steady. 

Kortright gave him his hand. 

‘You are a young man, Smith, with a young family. 
Besides,’’ with a smile, ‘‘it is*my mill, you know. By 
the way, Fox, you will remember if anything happens 
to me that I owe Sejanus Smith ten thousand dollars.”’ 

‘“‘And what shall I do?’ asked Smith, huskily. 
There must be something— ”’ 

‘Yes, certainly. Get your men ready and some of 
Tanner’s, and, as soon as it is over, cover the gable of 
Tanner’s mill with wet blankets and throw up an em- 
bankment at the lower end of your mill. It would be a 
good thing if you could dam the race, too.”’ 

** All right,’’ said Smith, as he started off. 
be done !”’ 

** And I,” said Dawson Fox, looking reverently upon 
the white-faced man who stepped down from the box 
and glanced sharply round at the flames, ‘‘ What shall 
I do?” 

Harrison Kortright looked swiftly up and down the 
flame-lit street before he answered. The engine had 
been driven from the race by the heat and was now 
plying from some well or cistern on the exposed corner. 
Men were on the roofs along the whole row of buildings, 
supplied with buckets, to put out the coals and cinders 
that might fall upon the shingle roofs. Others patroled 
the street similarly equipped and watched the fronts of 
the buildings. The crowd had disappeared. Kort- 
right’s eyes beamed with satisfaction as he saw how 
readily his instructions had been carried out: At the 
entrance to an alley almost opposite he saw his wife 
watching-him with a countenance full of anxiety. 

‘¢ What can I do ?”’? repeated Dawson Fox. 

**'You,”’ said Kortright, solemnly, ‘‘ You will look 
after Mattie !’? His lip quivered and the clasp of his 
hand was like a vise, but his voice was firm. 

** But I would rather— ”’ 

**You cannot do what is to be done. 
with me she will be alone. 
she will be safe.” 

Dawson Fox bowed, wrung his hand and turned 
away just as the men who had been sent away returned 
bearing between them through the heated street a num- 
ber of casks, each of which was marked : 

‘* Powder.”’ 

Placing himself at the head of these men Kortright 
crossed the race and entered the building he had so 
recently purchased, the upper end of which was already 
aflame, while the heated currents of smoke rolled 
through the upper stories, scorching and searing like 
the blast of a furnace. Dawson Fox re-crossed the 
street and took his place by the side of Mrs. Kort- 
right in the shadow of a brick building where she 
stood. An instant afterward all but one of the men re- 
turned, and, running up and down the street, cautioned 
every one to retire to a place of safety. After a mo- 
ment Harrison Kortright and the foreman of the mill, 
who had remained with him, came out, and seeing that 
all were out of danger, the former, after some protes- 
tation on the part of his companion, went again into 
the mill. The foreman stepped nervously toward the 
narrow foot-bridge that crossed the race. The shouting 
was hushed. Only the sound of the flames was heard, 


“*Tt shall 


If you stay 
If you are with her I know 








and the roar of rushing waters. Around every corner 
peered an anxious face. Presently Harrison Kortright 
rushed out through smoke that was now pouring from 
every door and window. He staggered, half-blinded, 
toward the foot-bridge. Seeing the foreman waiting 
there he cried out : 

**Run! Run! It is all right.’ 

The man turned and fied. Harrison Kortright rushed 
upon the bridge as fast as his lameness would permit. 
Half-way across he turned as if to see that the train he 
had lighted was burning properly. As he did so his foot 
fell upon the end of a loose board; the other end flew 
up, and in an instant he was struggling in the water. 
As he fell a shadow darted out of the shaded alley op- 
posite, and the lookers-on saw Dawson Fox fly across 
the street toward him. Just as he reached the bank of 
the race there was a dull roar that was heard above the 
tumult of the waters and the rush of the flame that 
towered above the doomed building. Then the walls of 
the lower factory trembled. The whole structure seemed 
to be lifted up. The blazing gable was thrown back 
upon the pile from which it had caught the flame. 
The windows bulged outward. The roof parted at the 
ridge-pole, and then fell inwards. A vast cloud of black 
smoke and dust. shut out the whole from sight, and 
shot upward against the white, fleecy clouds that just 
then had opened around the cold, full moon. Then there 
was another and a sharper explosion. The earth shook 
with the force of the concussion. A thousand pounds 
of powder had been exploded beneath the mill. The 
vast pile rose and crumbled. A bright flash shot up- 
ward from the centre. Then the whole sank down into 
ashapeless mass. The air seemed full of broken frag- 
ments. Pieces of the shattered building rattled like 
hail upon the roofs of the houses opposite. Mrs. Kort- 
right started to rush to her husband through the shower 
of fragments. A strong arm held her back. 

“It’s no use, Mrs. Kortright,’’ said Smith, as he re- 
fused to release her. ‘‘ You cannot help them. The 
water is not deep. If your husband is not hit with the 
falling pieces he is safe.”’ 

A moment after a hundred feet were hurrying to the 
place where Kortright had disappeared. Dawson Fox 
had halted for an instant when the explosion had oc- 
curred, and then had leaped into the race. Those who 
came to the rescue saw a man struggling in the water. 
A dozen hands seized him and drew him forth. Stran- 
gled, gasping, dripping, they bore him to the middle of 
the street. The light of the burning mill fell on the 
white, drawn face of Harrison Kortright. For a mo- 
ment all else was forgotten. Mrs. Kortright sat in the 
dusty roadway with his head upon her lap. The crowd 
rushed forth from their hiding places and pressed around 
with anxious faces. Some one brought a torch of 
blazing fragments and held it near him. All else was 
forgotten in the danger of the founder and benefactor 
of the town. The village doctor made a hasty exami- 
nation. The patient lay pallid and gasping. A thou- 
sand suggestions were made. His breathing grew 
stronger and more regular. The richly-dressed woman 
wiped his face with her white handkerchief, and held 
him tightly to her breast. Presently he opened his eyes 
and tried to speak. The physician rose and said cheer- 
fully : 

‘*He is not hurt ; only strangled and confused.”’ 

Then there was a shout. They took him in their 


arms to bear him to a place’of comfort and shelter. He 
shook himself loose; sat up; gazed wildly about, and 
chokingly exclaimed : 

“*Fox! Fox! where is he!” 
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Where, indeed! In their anxiety for their friend and 
neighbor they had forgotten the stranger. 

Instant search was made, and from the swollen race 
was soon dragged forth another form. This one was 
silent and limp. No stertorous gasp gave promise of 
life. When his face was turned toward the fire-light a 
deep red gash showed upon the temple, and the hands 
of those who held his head were deeply stained with 
blood. The physician placed his thumb upon the wound 
and felt a harsh, dull grating answer to his pressure. He 
shook his head hopelessly, and wiped the blood from his 
hand. Dawson Fox was dead. A fragment of the 
building had struck him as he stood over the man he 
sought to rescue. He had saved the husband of his 
boy-love by yielding up his own life instead. There 
were many tearful eyes that marked a sad, sweet smile 
upon the cold dead face as it lay there in the dusty 
roadway lighted by the raging fire. 

Harrison Kortright heard the sad tidings and offered 
no more resistance to those who would bear him away. 
He realized as no one else could the sacrifice that had 
been made for him. He remembered the brave, set 
face lighted by the lurid glow of the explosion, that for 
a moment hung over him. He remembered the strong 
arms that for an instant clasped him close, held him 
above the strangling current and then relaxed their 
hold, tremulous and weak, while he who had come to 
rescue fell prone across his breast and bore him again 
beneath the water. 

As the crowd started on along a narrow street that 








led up the hill-side from the bank of the stream with 
their sad burden, there came a cry from those whom 
Smith had rallied to protect the mill below: 

“The water is rising! The bridge has gone !”’ 

At the same time the flame that was springing up in 
the debris of the explosion began to hiss and splutter. 

‘The sluice-gates are open,” said Kortright feebly. 
“Tt is all right. The channel is too narrow and the 
water will back up so as to overflow the lower story. 
Thank God! the town is safe.”’ 

He was right. The long unused channel of the moun- 
tain torrent had been so obstructed by walls and piers 
that when the tide poured out of the sluice-gates there 
was not space for it to flow off, and it had choked and 
fouled until it overspread its banks and poured into the 
lower story of the mills that lined them. By this means 
the fire was prevented from spreading, and Skendoah 
was saved from a disaster which for a time seemed to 
be unavoidable. Yet the tale of destruction was not 
yet ended. As they bore the living and the dead up the 
hill to the shelter of a friendly house some one uttered 
an exclamation which caused all to look arouna. Upon 
the dark hill-side beyond, the roaring torrent that boiled 
between, a sheet of yellow flame shot up, lighting the 
whole surrounding region. Mrs. Kortright saw at a 
glance what it meant. 

** Move on, move on!” she cried lustily to those who 
bore her husband. She dreaded, above all things, lest 
his dull eyes should learn the truth. Paradise Bay was 
wrapped in flame. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 









I stoop on the hill as the sun went down, 
Flooding with glory the cloudiand West, 

While lengthening shadows crept over the town, 

And night descended with peace and rest. 


Soft tinges of violet, crimson and gold 
Crowned the far hill-tops, then faded away, 

And the sentinel ranges of years untold, 

Were wrapped in a mantle of sombre gray. 





The wearying hum of the spindle and reel 
Below in the village at last was still ; 
And down in its dungeon the water-wheel 

Slumbered under the silent mill. 


And I heard the sounds that the twilight brings— 
The myriad voices of eventide ; 

The chirping of crickets, the rustling wings 

Of insects fluttering far and wide. 


NIGHTFALL. 





For the beautiful singer who sang the song— 
The beautiful one with the brave, sweet eyes— 

In dreamless.slumber, the whole year long, 

Through all the day and the darkness lies.” 


A cloudlike mist from the shadowed stream 
Sailed over the lowlands of grass and grain, 
And shapes grotesque in the moon’s weird gleam 
Moved to and fre in a mystic train. 


I heard the cry of the bird of night— 
A flute-note sadder than words can tell— 

And a clear, low voice—did 1 hear aright ? 

Or was it only a strange, sweet spell ?— 





An influence born of the scene and hour— 

That wakened remembrance from her sleep? 
Perhaps, high up in the tree-top tower, 

Among the boughs where the south winds sweep, 






Some marvelous harp, by the breeze caressed, 
Answered and echoed the low refrain, 

While darkness shadowed the hills of the West, 
And night, incarnate, came down again. 





Henry R. Dorr. 














































































































































































































































THE reader of scientific journals and periodicals needs 
no persuasion to make him admit with the greatest alac- 
rity that his neighbor’s well is undoubtedly poisoned by 
defective drainage. His own, he claims, is necessarily all 
right, and argument on that point an impertinence and 
superfluity. If the well-informed are so curiously sensi- 
tive, it is not at all surprising that the ill, or not-at-all-in- 
formed, resent as a personal insult any hint that their 
water supply is not of the purest. 

It is certainly in order here to ask what is the purest, 
and this has already been done by one or two correspon- 
pondents. Rain water, collected in clean, open vessels, 
as it falls, is the nearest approximation to the chemical 
formula, eight-ninths of oxygen and one-ninth of hydro- 
gen, the latter gas having, like oxygen, where both are 
pure, neither taste nor smell. But such rain water, though 
the very type of purity, requires, like people, a slight ad- 
mixture of earthiness to make it really likable. This 
earthiness, however, must not be dirtiness, and as such 
water runs usually over dusty roofs and through tin or 
wooden leaders of uncertain age, but very certain dirti- 
ness, it reaches the cistern or other reservoir loaded with 
soot, dust and any other impurity found on the way. 

A filter thus becomes necessary; no matter for what use 
the water is intended, and this is made in several ways. 
Some cisterns are simply divided into two parts, the water 
being received on one side and filtering slowly through 
the dividing wall of porous brick, considered by many 
practical engineers as a sufficiently efficient filter. An- 
other method is to build a circular brick cistern, cemented 
inside and domed over. In the centrea square shaft about 
two feet by two is built the whole height of the cistern, 
and in brick closely jointed in cement. Into this shaft 
the water is carried and filtered through the brick, as in 
the first plan mentioned. In other cases a much more 
elaborate one is used, divided into upper and under parts, 
the upper one holding the usual arrangement of iron, 
charcoal, sponge and sand or gravel. 

Whatever the form adopted, one rule is imperative for 
all. Never allow the overflow-pipe to be connected with 
any other drain whatever, as a siphonage may take place 
that will fill the upper part of the cistern with foul air, 
which will escape as it can, often by one of the leaders 
from the roof, which, if near a bed-room window, will fill 
the room at night with poisonous gas, and in due course of 
time insure the carrying off of the inmate of that room, if 
not by diphtheria, then by typhus or typhoid, all of them 
most mysterious and sad dispensations of—not the Lord, 
but men. 

With a free current of air passing over rain water it 
gains sparkle and flavor, but is, on the whole, excessively 
flat and to most people unpleasant, having none of the 
earthy salts and the carbonic acid gas found in good 
spring or river water, which is really a far more satisfac- 
tory and, if filtered, quite as healthful a drink. 

Whether well or cistern water be used, or that of rivers, 
which of course requires a system of pipes as leaders, no 
impurity that we can guard against should be allowed to 
enter it. A shallow well fed by surface springs will neces- 
sarily hold all the impurities of the soil, and so to dig 
deep is the first essential of all wells. 

‘A well,’’ says Dr. Parker, of England, in one of his 
papers on ‘“‘ Practical Hygiene,” ‘‘drains an extent of 
ground about it in the shape of an inverted cone, which is 
in proportion to its own depth and the looseness of the 
soil. In very loose soils, a well of sixty or eighty feet 
will drain a large area, as much as two hundred feet in 
diameter.or even more; but the exact amount is not, as 
far as I know, precisely determined. 


** As there is now no doubt that typhoid fever. cholera 
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and dysentery may be caused by water rendcred impure 
by the evacuations passed in these diseases, and as simple 
diarrhea, seems also to be largely caused by animal or- 
ganic matter in suspension or solution, it is evident how 
necessary it is to be quick-sighted in regard to the possi- 
ble impurity of water from incidental causes of this kind, 
Therefore all tanks and cisterns should be inspected regu- 
larly, and any accidental source of impurity must be 
looked out for. Wells should be covered; a guard 
put round to prevent substances from being washed 
down; the distances from cesspools and dung-heaps 
should be carefully noted ; no sewer should be allowed to 
pass near a well. The same precautions should be taken 
with springs. In the case of rivers we must consider if 
contamination can result from the discharge of fecal 
matter, trade refuse, etc.’’ 

As a matter of fact, such precautions are, nine times out 
of ten, disregarded. In many a New England and Mid- 
dle States farm-house may be found this state of things: 
First, a well dug near the kitchen door and between 
kitchen and barn. Second, an open drain leading from 
the kitchen sink, pouring out all the dirty water of wash- 
ing day and every other day, which sinks in the ground 
about and becomes one feeder of the waiting well. .Even 
when the drain is nominally closed and out of sight, it is 
not an earthen or iron pipe, but simply a wooden conduc- 
tor, parting with its contents at every joint. But for not 
only New England, but South and West as well, the open 
drain is the general rule. Such drain having contributed 
its share toward the family water supply, the manure pile 
in the barn-yard sends its quota, not at once, but gradu- 
ally soaking through and infiltrating the ground; and last 
and worst, the priyies in the same manner finish the work. 
And the most startling of all these most disagreeable and 
unsavory facts is that with every one of these conditions 
in existence, the water may be unchanged in odor or 
taste; may even be especially sparkling and delightful, 
this having been proved in various well known cases too 
long to cite here. With the result we shall have to deal 
again. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
**DOEs the color of the glass bottles or cans in which liquids are kept 

have any influence upon them, and in what degree ? 

J. B. S., Newark, N. J. 

In an article published in one of the German scientific journals 
on the effect of the color of glass bottles on the liquid contained 
in them, some interesting facts are stated. It appears from this 
that liquors contained in colorless bottles, when exposed for 
some time to the light, acquire a disagreeable taste, notwith- 
standing the fact that they may have been of superior quality 
before being so treated ; liquors contained in brown or green 
bottles, however, remain unchanged in quality, even if exposed 
to direct sunlight. Since, then, the results in question are due 
to the chemical action of light, it follows that red, orange, yel- 
low, green or opaque bottles are essential to the preservation of 
liquors, while colorless, blue and violet ones are to be discarded. 


‘*WE are going to Florida for the winter and want a rule for preserv- 
ing sweet oranges. Have you any one can trust ?*” A. V. W. 
Here is one which has never yet failed to satisfy : Cut or grate 
off the yellow outside rind of the oranges and squeeze out most 
of the juice and seeds; leave in the pulp. To a dozen (ripe) 
oranges put a handful of salt scattered over them in a dish ; let 
them lie in it from afternoon till next morning. Wash that off 
well : then let them lie three hours in alum-water, made in the 
proportion of a gallon of water and a piece of alum size of a 
hickory-nut ; this brings them into good shape. Then dip them 
into clear water and weigh them. Make’a syrup with three- 
quarters of their weight in sugar, and boil and simmer them five 
hours ; add the juice which was squeezed out. They will come 
out white, tender and delicious. 
HELEN CAMPREL1.. 

















THE advantages of an alliance between the Civil Service 
Reformers and the Democracy are very forcibly shown in 
recent Congressional action. By means of this alliance 
the Democracy secured the executive control of a half 
dozen of the most important states of the North and an 
overwhelming majority in Congress at the late election. 
The avowed purpose of the alliance was to promote civil 
service reform. The result of it has been to demonstrate 
that the most active and determined opponents of any 
movement that tends to limit official patronage are to be 
found in the Democratic party. The course of its repre- 
sentative men in Congress has not only disclosed this fact 
but it has also shown what should have been apparent 
from the first, the futility of all hope of reform from a 
party constituted as that is. The Bourbons of the South 
are by training and inheritance political traders. They in- 
stinctively fight for success, and success means to them the 
right to rule and to enjoy the perquisites of victory. They 
constitute two-thirds of the Democratic electoral strength. 
The most trustworthy portion of the other one-third is 
to be found in that part of the population of the great 
cities of the North who are the faithful and abject follow- 
ers of the ‘‘ bosses.”’ The big end of Democratic strength 
at the North is made up of men like those who mourn 
‘the good old times’? of Tweed and his ‘‘Ring”’ in New 
York. Should the party cut away from these two ele- 
ments it would be more of a skeleton organization than 
our army at its meanest estate. Speaking through their 
representatives in the Senate, both these elements have 
boldly declared their hostility to the peculiar dogma of 
their astute allies. The result is evident even to the dullest 
mind. The success of the Democratic party in 1884 has 
been rendered all but certain by this alliance; and when 
it is remembered that no sort of Congressional action can 
in any manner limit the discretion of the President in 
making appointments to office, unless he shall elect to be 
bound thereby, it will be seen that the immediate effect of 
the treaty between these two peculiarly discordant ele- 
ments is to defer all practical advancement in this direc- 
tion until the close of the period of Democratic ascendancy 
which it makes probable. 


THE ‘Stone Age,’”’ the ‘‘Age of Brass,’ the ‘‘Iron 
Age,” the ‘“‘Golden Age’’—all these have a certain euphon- 
ic ring when spoken, and convey a distinct idea when 
they are printed; but who can hope to round a period or 
construct a well-cadented sentence or work into passable 
poetry such a word as ‘‘alum,”’ or its more scientific form 
“aluminium”? ‘*The Age of Alum” neither looks nor 
sounds especially inspiriting. It irresistibly suggests the 
little ten-cent packages sold by druggists to mammas 
with cankerous children. There is certainly nothing 
grand about it, and yet the indications are that we are on 
the august threshold of An Age of Alum! Next to the 
omnipresent silica alum forms in combination with other 
constituents perhaps the most abundant element of known 
geological strata. It exists in all the clay formations, is 
far more abundant than iron, and is therefore cheaper if 
we can get at it. In its metallic form, aluminium, it is 
not much heavier than the hard woods, but is as strong as 
steel. It can be hammered, or spun from sheets, or 
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drawn out into wire or tubing. Rust does not corrupt it, 
nor is it chemically affected by heat or cold. In spite, 
however, of the prodigal fashion in which nature has 
scattered this valuable metal about, she has hitherto kept 
safe the secret of its reduction to commercial uses, al- 
though metallurgists have for years been working and ex- 
perimenting to wrest the secret from its keeper. Progress 
has been slow, and, though the methods of manufacture 
have been greatly simplified, the cost of aluminium still 
remains at fifty cents to a dollar an ounce, which, of 
course, forbids its use in most of the thousand ways for 
which it seems so admirably adapted. The announce- 
ment that a process for its cheap production has been 
discovered in England, while as yet lacking detailed con- 
firmation, comes from a quarter which justifies its accept- 
ance with a degree of faith. Should it prove to be true the 
discovery may well take rank with the greatest of the age, 
or indeed of any age. Should the substance approximate 
in cheapness to iron it would at once take the place of that 
metal wherever lightness and strength are required. 
Bridges, truss-work of all descriptions,. many kinds and 
parts of machinery, ships and buildings would be largely 
constructed of aluminium, which, owing to its non-rusting 
properties, its great tensile strength, its beautiful surface, 
and its lightness, is greatly to be preferred to iron or steel. 
A very important consideration in regard to this metal is 
its relation to the possibilities of aérial navigation. The 
one insurmountable difficulty in the way of setting 


**. . . the nation’s airy navies 


Grappling in the central blue’ 
has thus far been the impossibility of combining lightness 
and strength in the motive power. This lack aluminium, 
if cheap, would very probably supply, and in combination 
with some of the improved electric motors might lead the 
way to human exploration in the fields of air. 


‘‘THE gentleman whose funeral we have just attended 
was a sweet and beautiful soul—but I have forgotten his 
name.’’ So said Emerson with the frankness of second 
childhood, just after his friend Longfellow had been laid 
in the grave—Emerson, the poet’s poet, great thinker 
and scholar, already enfeebled by age, his memory gone, 
and himself soon to follow to the land of the immor- 
tals. Very suggestive are the words. The name which 
every lover of a pure literature hopes will be grate- 
fully cherished while time endures, had already gone from 
his recollection, but the impression of the man’s charac- 
ter remained—Emerson still remembered his ‘‘sweet and 
beautiful soul.’’ It is thus that the soul of a man is more 
than any outward symbol of him. His name may perish 
from the earth, but the character endures; the influence 
which he has exerted he leaves behind him as a subtle 
force, to do its work for good or ill through all time. If 
Longfellow should be forgotten; if his name should be 
obliterated fromi every book, from every portrait of his 
noble face and form, from every place with which it is 
now associated, even from the memorial shaft that is to 
rise above his grave; it is not possible that “‘his sweet and 
beautiful soul’’ can cease to bless the world. Love will 
always have sweeter expression because he has ae: 
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home will be a more delightful name for the tender 
thoughts with which he has beautified it; life will be 
nobler, fuller, more expressive, more significant, grander 
in its possibilities and in its destiny, because of the life he 
has lived. If that age ever comes to the world when the 
name of Longfellow is known no more to men, there will 
even then be those who, still feeling the inspiration of his 
thoughts, and catching the echoes of his songs, will know 
and say that in his time there must have lived such an 
one as he was. His name they may not know, perhaps 
never discover it, but that he was ‘‘a sweet and beautiful 
soul”’ they will declare, as did the aged philosopher who 
had forgotten his name before the turf was laid above his 
resting place. 


A FRIEND who sends us a club of thirty-three new sub- 
scribers remarks: ‘‘I made it up in a little better than 
three hours. I found that all that was needed to get sub- 
scribers for THE CONTINENT was to bring it to the notice 
of my friends and business acquaintances.’’ He has hit 
the nail upon the head—a little friendly exertion on the 
part of our readers is worth more than all other agencies 
combined to promote the circulation of such a publication 
as this. 


WE beg leave to invite the attention of our readers to 
the announcement on our second cover page of ‘‘THE 
HovusEKEEPER’s YEAR Boox:” This volume, which is 
obtainable only by subscription to THE CoNTINENT, is 
entirely unique in design. It comprises a housekeeper’s 
account-book—weekly memoranda of needed work, hints 
for every season, timely marketing, and a menu for each 
week, with many other valuable suggestions. The pur- 
pose of the volume is to assist every housekeeper in light- 
ening and systematizing her yeariy routine of labor and 
responsibility. The system of accounting is peculiarly 
simple, and the insertion of two flexible slate pages for 
transient memoranda makes it an indispensable companion 
to the careful housewife. It is prepared with the utmost 
care by Mrs. Helen Campbell, the accomplished editor of 
our Household Department and author of ‘‘The Easiest 
Way in Housekeeping and Cooking.’’ Every formula and 
receipt given in its pages may be relied upon with absolute 
certainty, having been fully tested and approved by the 
most competent authority. Having demonstrated that 
the easiest way is the best, Mrs. Campbell, in this little vade 
mecum, has shown how to reach the easiést way. Every 
new subscriber for one year to THE CONTINENT and 
every subscriber sending us a new yearly subscriber, is enti- 
tled to one of these manuals. Club subscribers are included 
in this offer, as also subscribers through agents, but sub- 
scribers who select other premiums will not be entitled to 
receive this one. 


Ir is only a very few years since the art of etching gained 
a foothold among Americans, and even now there are thou- 
sands who know it only as a not altogether admirable 
species of engraving. To such the first part of Mr. 
Miller’s ‘‘ Art for Enthusiasts,’’ published in this number 
of THE CONTINENT, will convey a great deal of fresh in- 
formation and suggestion. For the illustrations of this 
article we are indebted to many of the artists who con- 
tribute to the present exhibition of etchings, and desire to 
express our obligations also to Mr. James L. Claghorn, 
of Philadelphia, who has kindly lent us for reproduction 
in these pages a number of valuable etchings from: his 
private collection, well known for its completeness in this 
department and for the rarity and beauty of particular 
examples. The article will be concluded in the next num- 
ber of THE CoNTINENT, including in the two installments 
more than a score of etchings from the best work of this 
and other lands. 





BrioGRAPHY is so likely to be one-sided and untrustworthy 
in its presentments, that one turns naturally to the letters 
on the subject with a feeling that in them, if anywhere, the 
real person will stand revealed. Now and then there is 
disappointment, the writer choosing to pose rather than 
pit naturally and quietly ; but in the present case! no such 
difficulty will be encountered. Written with the greatest 
freedom to a number of friends of very varying character 
and pursuits, through a period of sixty-three years, and 
containing her views and convictions on every imaginable 
topic, they form one of the most perfect portraits we have 
had for long. It is not only a typical New Englander 
whose conscientiousness and thrift and power of self-sac- 
rifice are shown on every page, but something finer and 
broader. Never were stronger sympathies or a keener 
sense of justice given to. mortal women, and hardly a 
woman has lived among us who has ever shown more 
perfectly not only these, but other strong characteristics, 
which could hardly have been fostered in any other coun- 
try, and which rank her first among representative Ame- 
rican women. 

Her opportunity was a large one, but it needed a large 
mind to embrace and use it. Born to narrow means, or 
what to-day seems so, it was yet the almost comfortable 
limitation peculiar to New England, where no man or wo- 
man can be called poor who has two hands and a clear 
brain to direct their use. In her case there was no strug- 
gle, for her father was a substantial citizen of the little 
town of Medford, Mass., and her earliest recollections 
were of giving, all the needy in town having a warm sup- 
per the night before Thanksgiving. Education was 
limited to the public schools, save one year at a private 
seminary; but she had a natural thirst for knowledge, 
and her brother, Convers Francis, afte*wards theological 
professor at Harvard College, stimulated her inevery way. 
At twenty-one, she had written her first novel, ‘‘ Hobo- 
mok,’’ which was quickly followed by ‘“‘The Rebels; a 
Tale of the Revolution.’’ ‘‘The Mothers’ Book’”’ suc- 
ceeded it, running through eight American editions, 
twelve English and one German, and she became ‘the 
most popular literary woman in the United States.”’ 

Fifty years ago this could easily be, for the literary 
ranks were very thin in more senses than one ; but her suc- 
cess was a genuinely deserved one. She did the first work 
for children ever attempted, and all her work bore the 
stamp of a sweet and steadily-growing nature—full, not 
only of kindliness, but of a bright and delicate humor, a 
quick fancy, and great gift of expression. At twenty-six 
she married David Lee Child, and, if the book held no 
other record, it would be of immeasurable value in its un- 
conscious yet lovely picture of an almost ideal marriage. 
The two were lovers to the end, and one in every thought 
and purpose. Five years later came the turning-point in 
her life. The Anti-slavery party had become a fact. She 
joined it, and wrote an ‘‘ Appeal in behalf of that class of 
Americans called Africans.”’ 

A thunderbolt could not have caused greater consterna- 
tion in the society that had delighted to honor her, and 
which rejected her with a speed and indignation that, at 
the present day, seem incredible. The sale of her books 
almost ceased, and her brilliant career seemed over once 
for all. Her friends mourned, but her own courage never 
failed. In fact, she never seemed to realize that courage 
was needed, but went her serene way undisturbed. 

In these letters she writes at this time: ‘‘ Why use the 
word sacrifice? I was never conscious of any sacrifice. A 
new stimulus seized my whole being.’ ‘‘ Besides, it is 
impossible to estimate how much one’s own character 
gains by a warfare which keeps the intellect wide awake, 
and compels one to reflect upon moral principles.” 


(1) LETTERS OF L. MARIA CHILD. With biographical introduction 
by John G. Whittier, and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips. (16mo, pp. 
280, $1.50; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) ‘ 
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Whatever losses may have come, there are some perma- 
nent gains. As usual in a moral crisis, her friends were 
thoroughly sifted, and only the wheat remained. The 
noblest and best in the land were from henceforth side-by- 
side with her. More tolerant than many of them, her 
views were juster; but to the end of her life she scouted 
respectability in .its narrow sense, and cared more and 
more for the masses. Her literary power was for a pe- 
riod merely, and as author she may be forgotten, but her 
lovely and benignant personality is a possession for all 
time—a memory we cannot afford to put aside even if we 
would. 


A NEw work in dialogue form is in preparation by Wal- 
ter Pater, the scene being laid in Rome, in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius. 


MapAME ADaAms’ volume, ‘‘La Chanson des Noveaux 
Epoux,”’ has been illustrated with original drawings by 
Doré, Munkaczy, Detaille and other distinguished artists. 


THE exciting correspondence on the copyright question 
still goes on in the London Atheneum, and, as it at present 
stands, the English publisher is apparently quite as merci- 
less with his authors as the American. 


PROBABLY no more silly book was ever published than 
“Novissimum Organon; The Certainties, Guesses and 
Observations of John Thinkingmachine,” by James Fer- 
dinand Mallenckrodt, issued by the Hugh R. Hildreth 
Printing Company, St. Louis. It has absolutely no ex- 
cuse for being, but may be had for 75 cents. 


THE children of the period are encouraged to climb toa 
proper understanding of the laws of nature by means of 
the Science Ladder of D’Anvers, constructed by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. The fifth round, just finished, 


is called ‘‘ Lowest Forms of Water Animals.”’ It is sim- 
ple, compact and very entertaining. Like the preceding 
books of the series, it is destined to be popular and useful. 
(Square 12mo, pp. 59, 50 cts.). 


Pau. Frvat, who made a large fortune a his books, 
“The Mysteries of London” and ‘* The Nights of Paris,” 
is dying in extreme want. His fortune was lost by specu- 
lation, and he beeame directly after this event as religious 
as he had been skeptical. The Jesuits held him entirely, 
and in writing up church legends he became rich once 
more. This second fortune he lent to a friend, who in turn 
speculated and again ruined him, this time hopelessly. 

Aw excellent collection of short plays, charades, etc., 
has been published by Lee & Shepard under the title of 
“‘Footlight Frolics,’’ by Mrs. Charles Fernald, which will 
be found of great use.in getting up school entertainments 
or in small parties at home. The collection is quite free 
from slang or objectionable features, and thus can be put 
in the hands of young people without fear of increasing 
any tendencies in such directions. (Paper, 30 cents). 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT’S “‘ Holidays at Home” is a 
handsome volume fox boys and girls, containing thirty-two 
separate stories and fifty-nine illustrations. The author 
has delicate taste, a keen sense of humor, imagination and 
sensibility, all of which are employed in this book. -The 
lessons of her well-told tales are such as parents will be 
glad to see inculeated, being cheerful, helpful and good. 
There are stories in verse as well as prose. The wood-cuts 


are very unequal, some being excellent and others very 
poorly executed. (pp. 302, $1.75; Porter & Coates). 


Tue Buffalo Hapress states that the journal to be pub- 
lished by the lunatics on Ward’s Island, under the title of 
The Moon, is not the first periodical printed by the inmates 
of an insane asylum. Thirty years ago, The Hupress says, 
the prisoners in the Utica Insane Asylum published a 
monthly magazine called The Opal, which contained some 
of the craziest: poetry ever printed. It quotes this couplet 
as an example : 

‘* Canst thou be the mackeral’s queen, 
Blighted, plighted Isoline ?’% 
On the whole, this is no crazier than much that comes to 
the reviewer’s table. 


Ir will surprise the many who have been convinced that 
aside from Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and a few minor 
productions, we had no patriotic poems, to discover with 
what success Mr. J. Brander Matthews has met in the 
compilation of his volume, ‘‘Poems of American Patri- 
otism.’’ The arrangement is, as far as possible, chrono- 
logical, and Mr. Emerson’s ‘‘ Boston”’ is chosen as the 
opening poem. There are many old favorites—some less 
familiar, but there is hardly an American poet who has 
not written stirring verse on some incident or suggestion 
in our history, though most, as would be expected, date 
from the Rebellion. The collection is a valuable one, and 
should have its place in every library. (12mo, pp. 269, 
$1.50; Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


THE readers of THE CONTINENT need no introduction 
to Mr. E. C. Gardner’s delightful work in ‘‘The House 
That Jill Built, After Jack’s had Proved a Failure.”” A 
Book on Home Architecture, with illustrations. Mr. 
Gardner’s reputation as a practical architect would in any 
case give value, and, unlike many architects, he has an 
educated sense in interior as well as exterior decoration, 
and full knowledge of every sanitary law. He is wise as 
well as witty, and the little thread of story on which the 
papers are strung is very delicately managed. The illus- 
trations have in reproduction lost some of their original 
clearness, but unpretentious as the book is, it would be 
hard to find a more comprehensive or faithful guide to 
needed work. (OuR ConTINENT LIBRARY. 16mo, -pp. 
249, $1.00; Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York). 


It is pleasant to find that grammar is coming to take its 
true position, and that even teachers admit it has had 
small influence on the speech of the masses. ‘‘We do not 
wonder,”’ says the Augusta Chronicle, ‘‘that pupils regard 
their lessons with loathing, and it is a most hopeful sign 
when teachers begin to comprehend the true nature of the 
case and aid in exploding the whole fabric which has been 
befogging the infant mind for generations. The technical 
science of language is well enough to know as a specialty, 
but is no more necessary for ordinary purposes than is the 
technical knowledge of the art of poetry to a genuinely 
inspired writer of verse who has an ear attuned to musical 
expression. Good prose and good poetry can be written 
without such instruction in book form, crammed as a 
memory lesson.”’ 


In a recent criticism on Pauli Heyse’s latest novel the 
London Spectator, in some points the most discriminating 
of all the weeklies, says: ‘‘ Heyse’s speech is a very apt 
illustration how the language of every country is an evi- 
dence in record of its characters and manners. Such situ- 
ations, modes of thought and feeling as Heyse has depicted 
n ‘Children of the World”’ are imaginable in Germany 
and in the German tongue, but they lose a large part of 
their not too solid reality in their divorce from their native 
speech, gaining instead an uncomfortable semblance of 
absurdity and childishness. Certain modes of thought can 
be naturalized as. little as cétain words, because, in fact, 
the feelings which the latter would express do nct exist. 
We believe that this fact in large part accounts for the 
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NEW BOOKS—SCIENTIFIC. 








circumstance that translations from German novels so 
rarely find favor in this country. Though the two lan- 
guages start from kindred sources, they have too hope- 
lessly diverged for the hazy dreamings of the one country 
to be rendered into the speech which expresses the more 
practical instincts of the other.’’ 


Dor has seldom done work more representative of 
his peculiar power and scope than in the illustrations to 
*‘Dante’s Inferno.’’ Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have 
published them in quarto form, with the Rev. Henry 
Francis Cary’s translation, the present edition having 
critical and explanatory notes, a life of Dante and chro- 
nology. Half an inch more of margin would have made 
the book without flaw, but it is, in any case, a very beau- 
tiful gift for holidays or any days. (pp. 183, $6.00). 


So much travel comes to us this season disguised as fic- 
tion, that a travel wave would seem to have swept over 
the whole publishing world, who send out volume after 
volume of sugar-coated information. The most resolute 
parent, however, will be forced to yield to the charm of 
the latest one, ‘‘Our Boys in India; the Wanderings of 
Two Young Americans in Hindustan,” by Henry W. 
French. Profusely illustrated, and with an exciting story 
as background for the travels, any boy will fare well into 
whose possession it comes, the facts being given in a very 
picturesque and lively style. (Square 12mo, pp. 484, $2.00; 
Lee & Shepard, Boston). 


NEW BOOKS. 
Two TEA PARTIES. By Rosalie Vanderwater. [llustrated, $2.00. Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS. Chiefly Relating to the Book of Genesis 
and the Hebrew Scriptures. By Edson L. Clark. 12mo, pp. 217, $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


MILITARY LIFE IN ITALY. Sketches by Edmondo De Amicis. Trans- 
lated by Whilelmina W. Cady. 12mo, pp. 440, $2.00. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


THE MERV OASIS. Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian during 
the Years 1879-80-81, including Five Months’ Residence Among the 
Tekkés of Merv. By Edmond O’Donovan, Special Correspondent of the 
Daily News. With Portrait, Maps and Fac-similes of State Documents. 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 502, 500. 


WINNING HIs WAY. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Square 16mo, pp. 
208, $1.25. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


ForTY YEARS IN PHRENOLOGY. Embracing Recollections of His- 
tory, Anecdote and Experience. By Nelson Sizer. 12mo, pp. 413, 
$1.50. Fowler & Wells, New York. 


THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Select Tales, nOt included by Galland 
or Lane. 12mo, pp. 390, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


THE STILL HUNTER. By Theodore 8S. Van Dyke. 12mo, pp. 390, 
$2.00. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 


LOWEST FORMS OF WATER ANIMALS. An Illustrated Natural His- 
tery Reader. By N. D’Anvers. Science Ladders No. V. 50 cents, pp. 
58. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


THE BRYANT BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Arranged by Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. 
$1.00. D. Appleton & Co. 


DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 
M. A. From the original of Dante Alighieri and illustrated with the 
designs of M. Gustave Doré. New edition, with Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes, Life of Dante, and Chronology. Imperial quarto. $6.00, 
pp. 183. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 


CONSUELO. A Novel, By George Sand. Translated from the French 
by Fayette Robinson. 12mo, pp. 527, $1.00. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


Youne Fouks’ History oF MEXICO. By Frederick A. Ober. Il- 
lustrated, 16mo, pp. 534, $1.50. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


PHYLLIS BROWNE. By Flora L. Shaw. Illustrated, 16mo, pp. 385, 
$1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


STORIES OF DISCOVERY. Told by Discoverers. By Edward E. Hale. 
16mo, pp. 287, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


SONGS OF AN IDLE Hour. By William J. Coughlin. 16mo, pp. 
214, $1.00. A. Williams & Co., Boston. 


OLE BULL. A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. With Ole Bull’s Violin 
Notes and Dr. A. B. Crosby’s Anatomy of the Violinist. 8vo, pp. 408, 
$2.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PoETIC MUSINGS. By Joséph Hodgson. Patriotic, Religious and 
Sentimental. 32mo, pp. 104, 50 cents. Printed by Frank Roehr, 
Chicago. 








Atv a recent meeting of the Linnean Society Sir John 
Lubbock read an account of his further observations on 
tht habits of insects made during the past year. The two 
queen ants which have lived with him since 1874, and 
which are now, therefore, no less than eight years old, are 
still alive, and laid eggs last summer, as usual. His old- 
est workers are seven years old. Dr. Miller, in a recent 
review, had courteously criticised his experiments on the 
color-sense of bees, but Sir John Lubbock pointed out 
that he had anticipated the objections suggested by Dr. 
Miller, and had guarded against the supposed source of 
error. The difference was, moreover, not one of principle, 
nor does Dr. Miiller question the main conclusions arrived 
at, or doubt the preference of bees for blue, which, in- 
deed, is strongly indicated by his own observations on 
flowers. Sir John also recorded some further experiments 
with a reference to the power of hearing. Some bees were 
trained to come to honey which was placed on a musi- 
cal box on the lawn close to a window. The musical 
box was kept going for several hours a day for a fortnight. 
It was then brought into the house and placed out of 
sight, but at the open window, and only about seven yards 
from where it had been before. The bees, however, did 
not find the honey, though when it was once shown them 
they came to it readily enough. Other experiments with 
a microphone were without results. Every one knows 
that bees when swarming are popularly, and have been 
ever since the time of Aristotle, supposed to be influenced 
by clanging kettles, etc. Experienced apiarists are now 
disposed to doubt whether the noise has really any effect, 
but Sir John suggests that even if it has—with reference 
to which he expressed no opinion—it is possible that what 
the bees hear are not the loud, low sounds, but the higher 
overtones at the verge of or beyond our range of hearing. 
As regards the industry of wasps, he timed a bee and a 
wasp, for each of which he provided a store of honey, and 
he found that the wasp began earlier in the morning (at 
four A. M.), and worked on later in the day. He did not, 
however, quote this as proving greater industry on the part 
of the wasp, as it might be that they are less sensitive to 
cold. Moreover, though the bee’s proboscis is admirably 
adapted to extract honey from tubular flowers, when the 
honey is exposed, as in this case, the wasp appears able to 
swallow it more rapidly. This particular wasp began work 
at four in the morning, and went on without any rest or 
intermission until a quarter to eight in the evening, during 
which time it paid Sir John one hundred and sixteen visits. 

*# 

FEATHERS to the amount of $6,250,000 are exported 
from South Africa every year. Nine-tenths of these feathers 
are taken from tame birds. Ostriches pay considerably 
better than any other kind of live stock. The breeding 
is managed in the following way: A pair of birds, which 
cost at Cape Colony, Africa, from $750 to $1200—or what 
is called a set, that is, a cock and two hens—are inclosed in 
a paddock varying in size from farty by sixty yards to two 
acres. If the birds are in good condition, they will soon 
begin to lay. Then the eggs are taken from them and put 
into an incubator for hatching. They will lay thirty eggs 
before setting, and, if well fed, begin again in two or three 
weeks. The number of eggs each bird will lay varies from 
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forty to ninety a year. One set of three birds, a cock and 
two hens, from June 30,-1872, to June 30, 1873, laid 188 
eggs, which produced 133 chicks. Of these 18 died, 
leaving 115 young birds. Seventy-four were sold at three 
months old for $80 each, and allowing the remaining 41 to 
be worth only $60 each, we have a return of $8380 from one 
set of birds. The next year the same set laid 118 eggs, 
producing 77 chicks, and the first six months of the third 
year they laid 97 eggs, producing 81 chicks! The ave- 
rage increase is from 30 to 45 chickens a year from 
each pair. The chickens are worth, when a month old, 
from $40 to $50 each; a year old, $100; two years old, 
$150 ; four years old, from $200 to $250. At five years, 
when they begin to lay, they are worth from $600 to 
$1000 a pair. The chickens require careful attention for 
the first three months, after which time until breeding 
they are run in a flock like sheep and mustered for pluck- 
ing every seven months. Each pair of full-grown birds 
will furnish feathers worth $60 at each period of pluck- 
ing, or $120 worth every fourteen months. The white 
ostrich feathers bring in the London markets from $120 
to $150 a pound. The diseases to which ostriches are 
liable are few. It is thought that California would be a 
good place for ostriches. They might do well also in 
Virginia, Florida, Texas and Colorado, and in some other 
parts of the country. It is proposed to form a company 
in New York City for the breeding of these birds in Cali- 
fornia. A capital of $25,000 only will be required to begin 
with. 
* «* 

For a long time the favorite mode of committing suicide 
in Paris has been by leaping from one of the towers of the 
Notre-Dame. This choice of place is not a mere whim, 
but rests on a belief that in falling so great a distance the 
velocity would become so great that respiration would be 
impossible, and death would really take place before the 
body could strike the ground. Indeed, in a recent case, a 
physician has testified that such was the real cause of 
death.. The height of the balustrade of the tower of 
Notre-Dame is sixty-six metres above the pavement. Now 
according to the well-known law of falling bodies the de- 
scent would take place with a velocity accelerating as 
follows: Five metres the first second; fifteen metres 
the next; twenty-five metres the third; and thirty-five 
metres the fourth—in all, eighty metres in four seconds. 
Hence, the fall from the tower requires less than four 
seconds, and the final velocity does not reach thirty-five 
metres per second. Now railway trains not unfrequently 
attain a velocity of one hundred and twenty kilometres per 
hour. This would give two kilometres per minute or thirty- 
three metres per second. This is almost precisely the ve- 
locity a body would acquire at the end of the fall through 
the space in question. Now, as engine-drivers experience 
no danger of suffocation in moving through the air at this 
rate, and whether the direction of motion is horizontal or 
vertical being immaterial, it is plain that all Parisian sui- 
cides who have leaped from the historic tower of Notre- 
Dame have done so under an erroneous theory; but, like 
so many other mistakes, the discovery came too late, 
and the poor, deluded wretch met, after all, the fate he 
climbed so high to avoid. 

* «* 

AcONITE is a member of the buttercup family, and is 
a native principally of Europe and Northern Asia. About 
a dozen species have been introduced and cultivated in 
gardens for their showy flowers, the most common being 
familiarly known as monk’s-hood and wolf’s-bane. Its 
showy blue flowers make it a favorite in cottage gardens, 
but it and its allies are poisonous in the highest degree, acci- 
dents having occurred through eating the leaves for parsley, 
and death having frequently occurred from using the roots 
in place of horse-radish. Much might be done to prevent 
such mistakes by exhibiting in school-rooms the figures of 
the two plants and their roots, their nature being ex- 


plained by the teacher. The chemical alkaloid called 
aconitine is obtained from the roots of this plant; it pos- 
sesses all the virulent poisonous properties of the plant in 
a tenfold degree. 

8. A. LATTIMORE. 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


Diplomatic Appropriation bill——The House passed the bill 
permitting retired army officers to hold civil offices in the terri- 
tories ; also the Post-Office Appropriation bill.——The Senate 
confirmed Clayton McMichael, of Philadelphia, to be Marshal of 
the District of Columbia; J. C. Bancroft Davis, of New York, 
Judge of the Court of Claims, and Commodore Edward R. Cal- 
houn to be rear-admiral.—tThe City Bank of Rochester, N. Y., 
failed.——The Second National. Bank of Jefferson, Ohio, sus- 
pended.—RIn Pembroke, Canada, the Copeland Hotel and an 
adjoining block were burned ; loss, $100,000.—The Hospital of 
the Sisters of Charity at Big Rapids, Mich., was burned.— 
Goldsmith’s Hall, Philadelphia, was burned ; total losses about 
$300,000. . . Dec. 21.—The Right Rev. Dr. Benson, Bishop of 
Truro, is raised to the primacy of the Church of England, vice 
the late Archbishop Tait.—_—The new building of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in Buffalo, was burned, and the Masonic Hall 
was nearly destroyed. The total loss was near $300,000. Rear- 
Admiral James F. Schenck, retired, died in Dayton, Ohio, aged 
seventy-five years.——Benjamin G. Humphreys, ex-Governor of 
Mississippi, died, aged seventy years. . . Dec. 22.—The House 
resolved to make eleven o’clock A. M. the hour for meeting dur- 
ing the present session. . . Dec. 23.—Congress took a recess 
until December 27. . . Dec. 24.—A fire at Livermore, Iowa, de- 
stroyed the post-office and eastern section of the village, causing 
a loss of $30,000.——The Herald office and the People’s National 
Bank building at Pulaski, Tennessee, were burned. . . Dec. 
25.—Street fights of a serious character occurred during the day 
and night at Petersburg, Va., the participants being whites and 
negroes. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. JosEPH MurpBy, the successful Irish low comedian, has 
added another play to his repertory, entitled ‘‘ The Donagh,”’ by 
Mr. George Fawcett Rowe. 


Mrs. Lanetry played to her first slim audiences in Brooklyn 
—the performances there on Christmag day were but sparsely 
attended. The furore about the imported “ professional beauty”’ 
is deservedly and speedily dying out. 


“ Youne Mrs. WinTHROP ” will be sent “‘on the road ”’ im- 
mediately, bearing the stamp of approval of New York. Cer- 
tain members of the original company will be sent from the 
Madison Square Theatre, New York, to San Francisco to pro- 
duce it in that city. 


‘“‘Tar Ranrzaus,” although pronounced by many to have 
been one of the best dramas ever produced at the Union Square 
Theatre, proved but a slight pecuniary.success. The name, it is 
held, militated against its popularity. It was withdrawn after a 
few weeks’ run in favor of M. Octave Feuillet’s “‘ A Parisian 
Romance ”’ cast to the full strength of the Union Square Com- 
pany. 

“O_p Heaps anp Younc Hearts” was revived at Wal- 
lack’s, New York, on December 20. Mr. John Gilbert, who 
made his first appearance since his recent dangerous illness, re- 
ceived a most hearty welcome from the large audience present, 
being applauded at every exit and frequently summoned before 
the curtain. The occasion was rendered still more interesting 
by the presence in one of the boxes of the author of the comedy, 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, who had just arrived from England. It 
was the anniversary of the playwright’s birthday, too, December 
20, 1822, being the date of his birth. What a rare gratification 
it must have been for the author to witness the interest of the | 
public in his forty-year-old play. The peculiar coincidences at 
the latest production of ‘‘ Old Heads ‘and Young, Hearts ”’ served 
to make the occasion especially noteworthy. 











IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





But if made as it ought to be—firm 


























and fast— 

*Twill hold, and tighten, and always 
last. 

Now which of these knots do you like 
the best ?’’ 

Said he—and the maiden whom he ad- 
dressed 

Like a woman answered, and queried, 
too, 

‘“*T like the true-lover’s knot. 
you ?”’ 


Don’t 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





In an Album. 
Tus page is small; but were it great, 
and lain 
So that its mighty length would 
reach, may be, 
From California to the lakes of Maine, 
And wrap the earth in white from 
sea to sea, 
E’en then its snowy breast could not 
contain 
Half the good wishes that I have for 
thee. 
H. C. F, 


An Agnostic.* 

UNDER the apple-boughs heavy with 
bloom, 

Lulled by bee-murmurings — steeped 
in perfume, 

All the wild tumult of heartache is 
stilled 

That erst through this Agnostic bosom 








haven’t room in the carriage.”’ 


CLEARING OFF THE HOLIDAY SURPLUS. 


Miss Lydia (who has just purchased a pair of gloves). ‘Oh, thanks! 
take the gloves with me, and you may send the chromos home for me. I 


(Exit, leaving clerk in a state of daze.) 


has thrilled. 

As I lie at full length on the grass-cov- 
ered mead, 

I muse on the Unknown—the sad, surg- 
ing need 

Of those who in life its dread meaning 


I will 








Tying the Knot. 


“‘TuIs is a true-lover’s knot,’ he said, 
As he twisted over a bit of thread, 5 
And carefully drawing the ends out straight, 
Presented the form of the figure eight. 

“It is, my darling, a double noose, 
Pretty to look at if left quite loose, 
But two hearts closely we may unite 
By pulling the ends of the cord up tight. 


‘*This is a bowline knot,’’ quoth he, 
To the merry maiden upon his knee ; 

‘** And terrible things on the mighty ship 
Would happen, you know, if this knot should slip: 
In dropping the anchor, in hoisting sail, 
In making safe from the fearful gale: 
And the bowline knot you will understand 
Should never be made by a careless hand. 


‘* And this is a weaver’s knot, my dear ; 
An intricate puzzle to you, I fear; 
But you'll find you ’ll often have use for it 
When the children’s stockings you learn to knit. 
O, what confusion and loss beside, 
If a knot in the warp were left untied ! 
Hither and yon would the stitches run, 
And the weaver’s weaving be soon undone. 


“In tying a knot, if you tie it wrong 
You can’t Gepend on it very long ; 


have sought, 

Believing in Nothing and Solaced by Naught ! 
And I bless the Unknowable, feeling secure 

That this to the end will surely endure. 

MEL. R. CoLquiTtT. 


Practical Venice. 
(By a Commercial Childe Harold.) 


I stoop in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A factory, a mill on either hand : 
I saw from out the wave tall chimneys rise, 
And wharves and busy steam-cranes edge the strand, 
And palaces to warehouses expand. 
A murky air, where sunshine never smiles, 
As black as Bradford. This was once the land 
Where poets sang its countless marble piles, 
And Ruskin wrote and reveled in its sunny isles! 


In Venice Ruskin’s echoes are no more, 

And steam has stopped the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crammed with goods galore, 

And barcarolles no longer meet the ear: 

Those days are past—but Enterprise is here. 
Shares fall, Stocks fade, but Commerce doth not die, 

But reckons dodges more than Doges dear, 
And gain above artistic santtity ; 
Accounting best on earth, the Trade of Italy! 

Punch. 


*Happy am I im this calm thought—That ‘‘naught-is everything and 
everything is naught.’° 





